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PREFACE 


This pamphlet is, to a certain extent, a revised edition of 
‘The Yukon Territory, Its History and Resources’ which was 
issued in 1907. The Mining Chapter, however, is entirely new, 
and has been prepared with the view of furnishing, in ‘a clear 
and concise form, as complete information as possible in con- 
nection with the mining industry in the Territory. 

Part I of the Mining Chapter contains a general description 
of the creeks under the headings of the various mining dis- 
tricts, and shows the output of gold for each year since 1885. 
Part IL contains concise information dealing with general 
conditions as affecting mining. Part IIL deals with mining 
methods and working costs, the object being to furnish the 
miner and the dredging operator with as complete and accurate 
information as possible, of the cost of dredging and working 
by the ordinary placer mining method the frozen gravels of 
the Yukon. 

Under the Chapter on Transportation will be found the cost 
of the transportation of freight from ports on the Pacific Coast 
to Dawson and from Dawson to almost every point of import- 
ance within the Territory. In Appendix ‘I’ will be found the 
tariff items relating to the importation of dredging and other 


mining machinery. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The earliest explorations in the Yukon Territory must of 
necessity form part of the history of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany after its coalition with the North West Company of Mon- 
treal in 1821. The original charter granted to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1670 imposed the task of exploration and dis- 
covery, but it was not until the appointment of Sir George 
Simpson as Governor that the company commenced to earnestly 
fulfill this part of its obligations. To contemplate the geo- 
graphical position of the Yukon and its comparatively isolated 
position from the more settled portions of the Dominion, it is 
possible to form some idea of the difficulties which confronted 
the company’s officers in their pursuit of the fur trade. The 
long distance from the base of supplies, the perilous journey 


up the Liard, and the establishment of trading posts in the 
‘a 
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Yukon basin among tribes of suspicious and sometimes hostile 
Indians, necessitated the exercise of great patience and cour- 
age on the part of some of the most daring officers of the com- 
pany. As early as 1853 eleven deaths had occurred in the 
passage of the Liard, and many of the employees of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company on re-hiring endeavoured to be exempted 
from carrying on operations on this river. 

Dease Lake Post, about 90 miles south of the northern 
boundary line of the province of British Columbia, was aban- 
doned in 1839, and in the spring of the following year Mr. 
Robert Campbell was directed by Sir George Simpson to ex- 
plore the north branch of the Liard to its source, and to cross 
the divide in search of any river flowing to the westward. 

Mr. Campbell writes: ‘In pursuance of these instructions, 
J left Fort Halkett (on the lower Liard) in May with a canoe 
and seven men, among them my trusty Indians, Lapie and 
Kitza, and the interpreter Hoole. After ascending the stream 
some hundreds of miles, far into the mountains, we entered a 
beautiful lake, which I named Frances lake, in honour of Lady 
Simpson. Leaving the canoe and part of the crew near the 
southwest (sic) extremity of this (west) branch of the lake, 
I set out with three Indians and the interpreter. Shoulder- 
ing our blankets and guns, we ascended the valley of a river, 
which we traced to its source in a lake ten miles long, which, 
with the river, I named Finlaison’s lake and river.’ 

From this point Mr. Campbell struck across to the Pelly, 
which he then named in honour of Sir H. Pelly, a governor of 
the company. 

A fort was constructed at Pelly Banks in 1842, and in the 
following year Campbell floated down the Pelly in a birch bark 
canoe to the confluence of a river which he named the Lewes. 


This river was named by Campbell after John Lee Lewes, the 
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chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. At this point was 
encamped a large band of ‘ Wood Indians’ who volunteered the 
information that the natives on the lower river were numerous 
and ferocious. Campbell returned to Pelly Banks where, dur- 
ing the winter of 1847-48, boats were built, and in the follow- 
ing June Fort Selkirk was established at the confluence of the 
Pelly and Yukon. 

At this time, however, forts had also been established by the 
company in the Mackenzie basin, and in 1842 Mr. J. Bell had 
made three days’ journey down the Porcupine river. Four 
years later Bell reached the mouth of the Porcupine ‘ and saw 
the great river into which it flows, which the Indians informed 
him was named the Yukon. In 1847 Fort Yukon was estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Porcupine by Mr. A. H. Murray.’ 

In answer to inquiries on the subject by Dr. Dawson, Camp- 
bell stated that the Stewart river was discovered in 1849 and 
that this river was named after James G. Stewart, son of the 
late Hon. John Stewart, of Quebec. Stewart was Campbell’s 
assistant clerk, and had been sent out from Fort Selkirk in the 
winter of 1849 to follow the Indian hunters in quest of meat. 
He found them some distance north of the Stewart river, which 
he crossed on the ice. In 1850 Campbell descended the river 
from Fort Selkirk to Fort Yukon, being the first white man to 
pass the mouth of the famous Klondike and the site of the pre- 
sent city of Dawson. In this year the fort at Pelly Banks was 
abandoned, and Campbell decided to establish the headquarters 
of the Company at Fort Selkirk. The fur taken by the Indians 
to Pelly Banks could as easily be taken to Fort Selkirk, from 
which point they were taken to Fort Yukon and up the Poreu- 
pine to the Mackenzie. This route was considered preferable 


to the land transport from Pelly Banks to Frances lake and the 
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arduous and dangerous navigation of the Liard. In 1852, 
however, Fort Selkirk was the scene of an unfortunate disaster, 
which closed Campbell’s career in the Yukon. Dr. Dawson 
presents the facts as follows :— 


‘The several ruined chimneys of Fort Selkirk, still to be 
seen, with other traces on the ground, are in themselves eyi- 
dence of the important dimensions and careful construction 
of this post. The establishment consisted, I believe, in 1852, 
of one senior and one junior clerk and eight men. The 
existence of this post in the centre of the inland or ‘ Wood- 
Indian ” country had, however, very seriously interfered with 
a lucrative and usurious trade which the Chilcoot and Chilkat 
Indians of Lynn Canal, on the coast, had long been accus- 
tomed to carry on with these people; acting as intermediaries 
between them and the white traders on the Pacific and holding 
the passes at the headwaters of the Lewes with all the spirit 
of robber barons of old. In 1852 rumour was current that 
these people meditated a raid upon the post, in consequence of 
which the friendly local Indians stayed by it nearly all 
summer of their own accord. It so happened, however, that 
they absented themselves for a couple of days, and at that 
unlucky moment the coast Indians arrived. The post was 
unguarded by a stockade, and yielding to sheer force of 
numbers the occupants were expelled and the place was pill- 
aged, on the 21st August. Two days afterwards Campbell, 
having found the local Indians, returned with them and 
surrounded the post, but the robbers had flown. Being now 
without means of support for the winter, Campbell set off 
down stream to meet Mr. Stewart and the men who were on 
the way back from Fort Yukon. He met them at the mouth 
of White river, and after turning them back with instructions 
to arrange for wintering at Fort Yukon, set out himself in a 
small canoe up the Pelly river, crossed to Frances lake, 
descended the Liard and arrived at Fort Simpson with the 
tidings of the disaster, amid drifting ice, on the 21st of 
October. 

‘Being anxious to obtain Sir George Simpson’s permission 
to re-establish Fort Selkirk, Campbell waited only until the 
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river froze, when he left Fort Simpson on snowshoes and 
travelled overland to Crow Wing, in Minnesota, where he 
arrived on the 13th of March. On the 18th of April he reached 
London, but was unable to obtain from the directors of the 
company the permission he desired. 

‘In the autumn of 1853 one of Campbell’s hunters arrived 
at Fort Halkett, on the lower Liard, by way of the Pelly and 
Frances. This is the last traverse of Campbell’s portage of 
which I can find any record, though it may doubtless have been 
used by the Indians subsequently. From this man it was 
learnt that the buildings at Fort Selkirk had been all but 
demolished by the local Indians for the purpose of getting the 
ironwork and the nails. He also stated that the Chilkats, being 
unable to carry away all their plunder in the preceding year, 
had taken merely the guns, powder and tobacco. They had 
cached the heavier goods, which were afterwards found and 
appropriated by the local or Wood Indians.’ 


This remarkable journey, which was made by Campbell 
from Fort Selkirk to London, a distance of about 9,700 miles, 
over three thousand of which he travelled on snowshoes in the 
dead of winter through a practically uninhabited wilderness, 
is a splendid testimony of the intrepid spirit and determined 
character of those adventurous traders. In the history of the 
west the name of Campbell may well be classed with such ex- 
plorers as Mackenzie, Thompson and Fraser, whose services in 
the cause of commerce have done so much to open up the won- 
derful resources of the western portion of the Dominion. 
Civilisation is indebted to these men not only on account of 
their remarkable daring in face of the enormous difficulties 
which they overcame, but for their straightforward dealings 
with the Indians. ‘ Their journeys were not marked by inci- 
dents of conflict or bloodshed, but were accomphshed, on. the 
contrary, with the friendly assistance and co-operation of the 


natives.’ 
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In 1887 an expedition was organized by the government 
to explore that portion of the Northwest Territories which was 
drained by the Yukon river. This expedition was placed in 
charge of Dr. G. M. Dawson. To Mr. William Ogilvie was 
assigned the work of conducting instrumental measurements 
and astronomical observations in connection with the deter- 
mination of the position of the 141st meridian which, by the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg, is designated as the boundary line 
from the vicinity of Mount St. Elias to the Arctic ocean. 

Dr. Dawson entered the interior by the Stikine, Telegraph 
creek and Dease lake, which is practically the same route 
covered by Campbell in 1840, nearly fifty years before. He 
ascended the Frances river and crossed Campbell’s portage to 
the headwaters of the Pelly, which he descended to Fort Sel- 
kirk. He then ascended the Lewes, crossed the Chileoot pass 
and reached the coast at the head of Lynn canal. Dr. Dawson’s 
report of his exploration in 1887 throws a flood of light on 
the country through which he traversed. He gives an excellent 
description of the Pelly river and its tributaries, and also a 
full description of the geological and general features of the 
country. 


FIRST GOLD DISCOVERY. 


As early as 1869 ‘ minute specks of gold’ had been found 
in the Yukon by some of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s men, 
but the first prospecting party of which there is record was 
organized by one Arthur Harper and a party who left British 
Columbia to prospect on several rivers in the Yukon Territory, 
and the result of this prospecting was summed up by Harper 
in a conversation with Mr. Ogilvie as follows: ‘ Nothing on 
the Nelson, prospects on the Liard, nothing on the Mackenzie, 


good prospects on the Peel, some on the Porcupine, and pros- 
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pects everywhere on the Yukon.’ Harper and his party pros- 
pected for some distance up the White river, but not being suc- 
cessful they descended the river to St. Michaels, where some of 
them entered the service of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
then trading in the valley. 


‘The Alaska Commercial Company for many years subse- 
quent to the retirement of the Hudson’s Bay Company had a 
practical monopoly of the trade of the Yukon, carrying into 
the country and delivering at various points along the river, 
without regard to the international boundary line or the 
customs laws and regulations of Canada, such articles of com- 
merce as were required for the prosecution of the fur trade, 
and latterly of placer mining, these being the only two existing 
industries. -With the discovery of gold, however, came the 
organization of a competing company known as the North 
American Transportation and Trading Company, having its 
headquarters in Chicago and its chief trading and distributing 
post at Cudahy. This company has been engaged in this trade 
for over three years, and during the past season despatched 
two ocean steamers from Seattle to St. Michaels, at the mouth 
of the Yukon, the merchandise from which was at the last 
mentioned point transhipped into river steamers and carried 
to points inland, but chiefly to the company’s distributing 
centre within Canadian territory. Importations of consider- 
able value, consisting of the immediately requisite supphes of 
the miners, and their tools, also reach the Canadian portion 
of the Yukon district from Juneau, in the United States, by 
way of the Dyea inlet, the mountain passes and the chain of 
waterways leading therefrom to Cudahy. Upon none of these 
importations had any duty been collected, except a sum of 
$3,248.80 paid to Inspector Constantine in 1894 by the two 
companies mentioned above, and it is safe to conclude, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that the country produces none 
of the articles consumed within it except fresh meat, that a 
large revenue was being lost to the puble exchequer under the 
then existing conditions. (Extract from report of Deputy 
Minister of Interior, 1895.) 
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Between 1873 and 1885 various parties were prospecting on 
the Pelly, Lewes and their tributaries, and in 1885 mining 
was begun along the Stewart, and in the following year nearly 
all the miners in the territory were working on this river. In 
the autumn of 1886 coarse gold was discovered in the Forty- 
mile river, and as soon as the news of the discovery reached 
the Stewart the usual stampede occurred in the following year. 
In this year the number of miners in the Yukon basin may be 
stated at 250—200 on the Fortymile and about 50 on the 
Stewart. The Statistical Year-books of Canada give the out- 
put of gold in the Yukon during the years 1885 and 1886 as 
$100,000 and in 1887 as $70,000. 


DISCOVERY OF THE KLONDIKE GOLD FIELDS. 
In 1894 Mr. Robert Henderson, of Nova Scotia, and a small 


party were prospecting along the bars of the Yukon and from 
the gravels at the mouth of the Pelly they rocked out $54 in 
fine gold. When they reached the mouth of Indian river, Hen- 
derson ascended this stream alone. He prospected the gravels 
along the course of the river. He also prospected on Quartz 
and Gold Bottom. Good prospects were found on Gold Bottom, 
and in the spring of 1895 Henderson and a party of five men 
staked claims on this creek and commenced to work. During 
the summer of 1896 Henderson made a trip to Ladue’s post 
at Ogilvie to obtain supphes, and returning to Gold Bottom by 
way of the Yukon river he came upon a number of Indians who 
were fishing at the mouth of the Klondike. Living with the 
Indians was one George W. Carmack, whom Henderson invited 
to stake on Gold Bottom. A few days afterwards Carmack 
and two Indians arrived at Gold Bottom and staked claims 
near to where Henderson and his party were working. Hen- 


derson advised Carmack and the Indians to cross over the 
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divide and do some prospecting in the gravels of what is now 
known as Bonanza creek. He asked Carmack to send back an 
Indian to inform him if good prospects were discovered. Asa 
result of this trip rich prospects were discovered on Discovery 
Claim, which Carmack staked as well as No. 1 below. 
‘Charlie, an Indian, staked No. 2 below and ‘ Tagish Jim,’ 
the other Indian, No. 1 above. Carmack and the Indians at 
once proceeded to Fortymile and filed their applications with 
the recorder for the district. Up to this time the majority of 
the miners in the territory had been working on Fortymile, 
but as soon as the discovery on Bonanza became known all the 
miners in the Fortymile district stampeded to the new strike 
and in a short time Bonanza creek was staked from end to end. 
Meantime Henderson and his party were working on Gold 
Bottom, and did not hear of the new strike until all the creek 
had been staked. Extensive prospecting at once commenced 
on Bonanza, and in a few months was revealed the remarkable 
wealth contained in the gravels of Bonanza and Eldorado 
creeks. 

As soon as the news of the rich strike reached the outside 
world, thousands of gold seekers immediately started for the 
Klondike. Probably never before in the history of gold min- 
ing camps has there been such a rush of people from almost 
every vocation in life as was seen in that irresistible stream 
of fortune-seekers, who climbed the Chilkoot pass and pressed 
on to Lake Lindeman, where the most rude boats and other 
flimsy craft were constructed for the journey of 500 miles 
down the Yukon river to Dawson. One of the saddest events 
in the history of this great stampede occurred one morning on 
the trail between the summit of the Chilkoot pass and Sheep 
Camp. For some distance between these two points the trail 


leads along the bottom of a steep mountain, and a long line of 


stones. 


The Tomb 
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gold hunters were laboriously toiling along this stretch of 
the journey, some bearing their heavy burden of supphes in 
packs and some on sleds, when suddenly a huge mass of snow 
came sliding down the mountain side, striking the line of 
travellers and burying between 50 and 60 men. Those who 
had escaped the catastrophe at once commenced to dig for their 
comrades, very few of whom were rescued, and some of the 
bodies were not found until the snow melted in the spring. 
Such is an instance of the dangers which confronted in the 
early days the thousands who had contracted the gold fever, 
and who were unaware of the innumerable hardships to be 
encountered on the journey to the new diggings. | 

As soon as the gold seekers began to arrive they at once 
staked claims and by the spring of 1899 all the creeks of any 
importance in the Klondike had been staked. There was no 
time to prospect and record. It was assumed that the other 
ereeks in the district were as rich as Bonanza, and that it was 
only necessary to acquire a claim in order to obtain a fortune. 
Work was commenced on the different creeks, but where the 
gravels carried only moderate values, claims, which at the pre- 
sent day are being worked at a profit, were abandoned as worth- 
less and a stampede occurred to some other creek. Had it not 
been that labour was in demand at a very high price, a most 
unfortunate state of affairs would have existed, as hundreds 
had spent the most of their limited capital, transportation was 
high and supplies were exorbitant. 

Between 1898 and 1905 upwards of $100,000,000 were 
taken from the placers of Bonanza, Eldorado, Hunker, Dom- 
inion, Sulphur and their tributaries. 

Since 1905 many of the claims which have been worked out 
by the placer method on Bonanza and Hunker have been 
grouped and acquired by companies, and are now being op- 
erated at a profit by the dredging and hydraulic methods. 


Territorial Court, Dawson. 


CHAPTER 2. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 
THE YUKON TERRITORY ACT. 


The Yukon Territory Act provides for the appointment of 
a chief executive officer to be styled and known as the Com- 
missioner of the Yukon Territory. An administrator may also 
be appointed to execute the office and functions of the Com- 
missioner during his absence or illness or other inability. The 
Commissioner shall administer the government under instruc- 
tions from time to time given him by the Governor in Council 
or the Minister of the Interior. By an order in council of the 
7th July, 1898, the Commissioner has power to suspend any 
ofiicial for neglect of duty or misconduct in his discretion and 
to replace such official temporarily pending a decision by the 
minister of the department to which the suspended officer is 
attached. : 
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The Yukon Council is composed of ten members elected to 
represent the electoral districts in the Territory. There are 
five electoral districts and two members are elected for each 
district. Any person who is qualified to vote is eligible for 
election as a member of the Council. All natural born or 
naturalized British subjects of the full age of 21 years and 
who have resided in the Territory for a period of twelve 
months prior to the date of the election, shall be entitled to 
vote. 

Every Council shall continue for three years from the date 
of the return of the writs for the general election, but the Com- 
missioner may dissolve the Council and cause a new one to be 
elected. The Council shall be convened at least once in every 
year after the first session thereof. The indemnity to each 


member of the Council shall not exceed $600. 


THE YUKON PLACER MINING ACT. 


The Commissioner may divide or change the boundaries 
of mining districts by proclamation. The Gold Commissioner 
shall have jurisdiction within such mining districts as the Com- 
missioner directs. Mining recorders shall be appointed in each 
mining district and shall possess all the powers and authority 
of a mining inspector, who shall also have jurisdiction within 
such mining districts as the Commissioner directs. 

Provision is made for the appointment of boards of arbitra- 
tors to settle disputes between owners of claims with respect 
to (a) the distribution of water, (0) boundaries of claims, (c) 
dumping privileges, and (d) overflow of water upon adjoining 
property. The board of arbitrators is appointed as follows: 
one arbitrator to be appointed by each of such owners, and, in 
the event of the total number of arbitrators so appointed being 


an even number, then an additional arbitrator to be selected 
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and appointed by all of such arbitrators appointed by the own- 
ers. In the event of the arbitrators appointed by the owners 
being an even number and being unable to agree upon the ad- 
ditional arbitrator, the Gold Commissioner, upon being re- 
quested so to do by such arbitrators, or by any of the interested 


owners, shall appoint the additional arbitrator. The judgment 


? 
of the board shall be final as to facts but may be appealed from 
to the Territorial Court on any question of law. 

The Supreme Court of Record is the Territorial Court, 
which is presided over by a senior judge and two other judges. 
It has appellate, civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Terri- 
torial Court en bane has appellate jurisdiction in appeals from 
the judgment of a police magistrate given under section 785 
of the Criminal Code, 1892. In relation to mining disputes 
an appeal les from the decision of the Territorial Court en 
bane to the Supreme Court of Canada. For the purposes of 
Part LIL, Criminal Code, and amendments, an appeal les 
from the judgment of the Territorial Court to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, unless the judges of the Territorial Court 
are unanimous, when there shall be no appeal. | 

Under Chapter 6 of the ordnances of 1906, the Commissioner 
may refer to the Territorial Court for an opinion upon con- 
stitutional or other territorial questions. The decision of the 
court, although advisory only, shall, for purposes of appeal, be 
treated as a final judgment of the court between parties. 

The commissioner, members of council and judges of the 
Territorial Court, and every commissioned officer of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, can exercise in the Yukon Terri- 
tory all the powers of one or two justices of the peace, under 
any laws or ordnances, civil or criminal, in the Territory. 
All persons possessing the powers of two justices of the peace 


can act as coroners. 
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The Commissioner can establish unincorporated towns, and 
arrange for the election of an overseer. Overseers shall hold 
office for the calendar year ensuing after the day on which the 


election is to be held, but may be removed by the commissioner, 


LIST OF OFFCIALS. 
Hon. ALEXANDER Hernprrson, K.C., Commissioner of the 
Yukon Territory. 
J. T. Lirneow, Comptroller. 


E. C. Spnxier, K.C., Legal Adviser and Public Administra- 


Lor: 


F. X. GosseLtin, Gold Commissioner and Crown Timber and 


Land Agent. 
C. W. Macruerson, Director of Surveys. 
A. J. BEAUDETTE, Government Mining Engineer. 
C. B. Burns, Federal Secretary. 
O. 8. Finnie, Chief Clerk, Gold Commissioner’s Office. 
NapoLeon LALisperte, Registrar. 
I. J. Hartman, Postmaster. 
J. A. McDouaat, Collector of Customs. 
S. A. D. Berrranp, Agent, Department of Public Works. 
H. Gitcnen, Superintendent Government Telegraphs, White- 
horse. 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
7. 'T. Woop, Assistant Commisisoner. 
A.E. Snyper, Superintendent. 


T. A. Wrovucuton, Inspector. 
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Territorial Court, Yukon Territory. 

Hon. C. A. Dueas, Senior Judge. 

Hon. James Craie, and Hon. C. D. Macavtray, judges. 

Rea) SeieeEore suerue a 

C. Macponaxp, Clerk of Territorial Court. 

Grorcre L. Taytor, Naturalization Commissioner for the 

Yukon Territory and Police Magistrate at Whitehorse. 

Admiralty Court, Yukon Territory. 


Hon. James Craic, Judge. C. Macponatp, Registrar. 
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CHAPTER 38. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Much of the Yukon region consists of numerous plateaux 
intersected along the watersheds and in the southwest of the 
territory by high and diversified mountain ranges. The 
greater part of the territory hes within the drainage-basin of 
the Yukon river, which has a watershed of 330,912 square 
miles, of which 150,768 square miles are in the Yukon Terri- 
tory. 

On the southwest is the Coast range of mountains, com- 
prising part of the St. Elias and the Nutzotin mountains, in 
the vicinity of which is Kluane lake and the Kluane mining 
district. The highest summits of the St. Elias range are 
Mount Logan, 19,539 feet, and Mount Hubbard, 16,400. 

On the southeast is the Cassiar range, with northwest and 
southeast trend, and a transverse width of nearly fifty miles. 
This range runs parallel to Teslin lake on the west and the 
upper Liard on the east, and forms the southern portion of the 


divide between the great Mackenzie and Yukon basins. North- 
ayy 
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east of the Cassiar mountains and in the watershed of the 
Mackenzie are the Simpson and the Campbell mountains on 
the west of the Finlaison river, which drains along its course 
Finlaison and Frances lakes. Finlaison lake has an elevation 
of 3,105 feet above sea level, and is situated on the summit of 
the watershed or height of land, which at this point divides 
the upper Pelly from the Finlaison river, a tributary of the 
upper Liard. Southeast of the Pelly, between the height of 
land and the confluence of the Pelly and Macmillan are the 
Glenlyon and Pelly mountains, the latter range being described 


as ‘a series of square outlined pyramidal peaks.’ 


Between the headwaters of the Pelly and Stewart is the 
Selwyn range, which for over a hundred miles divides the 
watershed of the Yukon and Mackenzie. From the Northern 
extremity of the Selwyn range and extending in a north- 
westerly direction is the Ogilvie range of mountains, which 
form the continuation of the divide between the two great 
watersheds. The principal summits of the Ogilvie range are: 
Mount Williams, 6,500 feet, on the eastern extremity; Mount 
Campbell, 8,200 feet, northeast of Dawson, and Mount 
Harper, 7,000 feet, northwest of Dawson. From a point about 
ninety miles north and slightly east of Dawson this divide or 
height of land runs in a northeasterly direction towards the 
delta of the Mackenzie and almost parallel for over a hundred 
miles with the Peel river in the Mackenzie basin and the héad- 
waters of the Porcupine on the Yukon watershed. Northeast 
of Fort McPherson this height of land again curves to the 
northwest, and for some distance before reaching the boundary 
line is known as the Davidson mountains, dividing the waters 
which flow into the Arctic from the Yukon basin. 


Between the eastern portion of the Ogilvie range and the 
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upper Stewart is the Duncan mining district, interspersed with 
numerous lakes and high peaks, some of which attain an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet. 

On the east of the Duncan district is the Flat Creek plain, 
‘a depression ten to fifteen miles in width, which extends from 
Stewart northward to the Klondike and continues on past 
Twelvemile river. The Flat Creek plain separates the Klon- 
dike hills from the Ogilvie range. The elevation of the plain 
at the summit between the Klondike and Stewart rivers is 
about 2,500 feet, and at the summit between Klondike and 
Twelvemile river, the first parallel stream at the north, is about 
2,500 feet.’ (McConnell. ) 

In the Geological Report, Vol. XIV., Part B., the general 
features of the Klondike gold-fields are described as follows :— 


‘The Klondike region is a typical example of the thor- 
oughly dissected upland. It forms part of the Yukon plateau, 
and subsequently deeply trenched by a number of small 
streams tributary to the main river courses. In comparatively 
recent times, a second elevatory movement has taken place, 
resulting in a further deepening of the valleys of from 500 
feet to 700 feet. Portions of the old valley bottoms, still 
covered with heavy accumulations of gravel, occur at many 
points, forming terraces of varying width, bordering the newer 
valleys. Viewed from a distance the Klondike district has a 
hilly, even mountainous aspect, but in reality consists of a 
series of long branching ridges, the summits of which have been 
curved irregularly into hill and hollow by unequal denudation. 
Most of the ridges originate at or near the Dome, the topo- 
graphic centre of the district, and the highest eminence in it. 
The Dome is situated nineteen miles southeast of Dawson, 
about midway between Indian river and the Klondike. It has 
a height of about 4,250 feet above the sea, 3,050 feet above the 
Yukon at Dawson and about 500 feet above the ridges at the 


base.’ (McConnell. ) 
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That portion of the Yukon to the west of Dawson and ex- 
tending south to the Nutzotin mountains and east to Fort 
Selkirk on the Yukon river, may be deseribed as a part of the 
Yukon plateau, with rounded hills and irregular ridges but 
without any well defined mountain ranges. 

Along the course of the Lewes river are the Dawson range, 
south of Fort Selkirk, the Semenof hills at the confluence of 
the Teslin and Lewes, and the Miners’ range along the south- 
west of Lake Laberge. 

“The country bordering the northeastern slope of the Coast 
range, including the Windy Arm mining district, may be 
characterized generally as consisting of a system of wide 
valleys, often interlocking in a peculiar manner, separated by 
mountain groups, and ridges rising from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the valley flats. Most of the valleys are bottomed at 
intervals with long, narrow, deep lakes, due to the blocking 
of the channel at various points with glacial drift. The up- 
lands are usually fairly regular in outline, but in places are 


exceedingly rugged, and are often deeply incised by the 
numerous small streams which flow down their sides.’ 


(McConnell. ) 

Dr. Dawson, in his report of early explorations of the 
region along the northeastern edge of the Coast range, states 
that this system of lakes ‘ constitute a singularly picturesque 
region, abounding in striking points of view and in landscapes 
pleasing in their variety and impressive in their combination 


of rugged mountain forms.’ 


55 
RIVERS AND LAKES. 


The principal rivers in the Yukon Territory are the Yukon, 
the Lewes, the Pelly, the Stewart, the Peel, the White river 
and the Porcupine. 

The Yukon is formed by the confluence of the Lewes and 


Pelly at Fort Selkirk, and flows in a northwesterly direction 
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until it enters the United States Territory of Alaska at a point 
about 70 miles northwest of Dawson. Commencing tee uie 
mouth of Fortymile creek, a tributary of the Yukon on its left 
limit about 20 miles south of the point where the Yukon crosses 
the boundary line, * the width of the river in the lower portion 
seldom exceeds half a mile, but above Fort Reliance it grad- 
ually enlarges and in the southerly reach occasionally exceeds 
a mile in width. Im the expanded stretch, however, much of 
the surface is occupied by islands. The current is swift and 
uniform, and at a medium state of the water runs at the rate 
of five miles an hour... . The valley of the Yukon between 
Fortymile and the mouth of the Stewart and on to the Pelly 
is cut through an elevated undulating plateau, on which rest 
numerous low ranges of rounded and partially bare hills, but 
is not crossed by any well defined mountain range. It is some- 
what uniform in appearance, but affords many picturesque 
and even grand views. Bluffs of rock of a more or less pre- 
cipitous nature are of constant occurrence, and bold rampart- 
like ranges of interrupted cliffs, separated or continued up- 
wards by steep grassy or wooded slopes characterize the banks 
for long reaches. The flats are few and unimportant, and as a 
rule the river washes the base of the banks on both sides. The 
width of the valley varies from one to three miles and its depth 
from five to fifteen hundred feet. Its great size, taken in con- 
nection with the hard character of the crystalline rocks through 
which it has been excavated, afford evidence of great age, and 
point to an origin long antecedent to the glacial period. The 
same fact is also emphasized by the remarkably uniform grade, 
which the river has worked across terraces of heterogeneous 
hardness, ranging through the whole geological scale in its long 


course from Rink rapid to the sea, a distance of nearly 1,700 
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miles. ... From the mouth of the Stewart the Yukon 
trends in a southwesterly direction for ten miles to its junction 
with White river. In this reach it averages a mile in width, 
and is filled with islands. The banks of the valley are steep 
and rocky, and were estimated at from 800 to 1,000 feet in 
height.’ (Report of R. G. McConnell, 1887-88.) 

In Mr. Ogilvie’s report published in 1898 the cross sec- 
tional area and volume of water in the Yukon river are com- 
puted as follows: ‘The cross sectional area at the boundary 
measured in December, 1895, is 21,818 feet. There is a chan- 
nel 600 feet wide, not less than 22 feet deep, and one 400 feet 
wide, not less than 26 feet deep. During summer level those 
depths would not be less than four feet deeper, and the cross 
sectional area 27,000 feet. The discharge at this first level is 
approximately 96,000 cubic feet per second; at summer level it 
approximates 135,000 cubic feet, at flood level it approaches 
180,000 cubic feet or more, possibly reaching for short times, 
225,000." 

LEWES RIVER. 

‘The Lewes river, where it leaves Lake Marsh, is about 
200 yards wide and averages this width as far as the Cafion. 
Below the Canon proper there is a stretch of rapids for about 


amile, then about half a mile of smooth water, following 
which are the Whitehorse rapids, which are three-eighths of 


a mile long . . . For some distance below the Whitehorse 
rapids the current is swift and the river wide, with many 
gravel bars. . . The reach between these rapids and Lake 


Laberge, a distance of 274 miles, is all smooth water with a 
strong current.’. (Ogilvie’s report, 1887.) 

‘The total length of the route by the Lewes river from 
“the Landing ” on Lake Lindeman to the site of Fort Selkirk 
is 357 miles. From the outlet of Lake Laberge to the same 
point is a distance of 200 miles, in which the total descent is 
595 feet, or at thé rate of 2:97 feet to the mile’ (G. M. 
Dawson, report 1887.) 
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PELLY RIVER. 


In a recent map (catalogue No. 275) prepared to illustrate 
the summary reports of R. G. McConnell, Jos. Keele and 
C. Camsell, the source of the Pelly is located in the height of 
land between the Campbell mountains and the Selwyn range, 
and flows southwest to some distance north of Hoole cafion, 
where it takes a wide curve and flows northwest and west to 
its confluence with the Lewes. At a point in a direct line 
about 31 miles west of Hoole cation, Dr. Dawson determined 
the approximate height of the Pelly as 2,965 feet, the width of 
the river at that point being 326 feet, with a current slightly 
exceeding 24 miles an hour and middle depth of 7 feet. The 
volume of water at the same point was computed to be 4,898 
cubic feet per second. At Hoole canon the river rushes 
through between rocky banks and cliffs for about three-quarters 
of a mile, and the water is rough and dangerous, the estimated 
fall being 20 feet. On either side there are steep, rocky banks 
and in some places perpendicular cliffs about a hundred feet 
in height. Twenty-three miles below, Hoole canon the Ross 
river, which rises in some of the spurs of the Selwyn range, 
flows in from the north. The valley of the Ross is narrow and 
bordered by high, steep hills at its mouth. Between the canon 
and Ross river the current of the Pelly is swift, with numerous 
small rapids, and on the south bank there is a wide extent: of 
low wooded country extending to the Pelly mountains. rom 
Ross river to Glenlyon, a tributary on the right bank of the 
Pelly rising in the mountains of the same name, is a distance 
of 64 miles. This stretch of the river is bordered on the north 
by ridges and hills which, before Glenlyon is reached, become 
mountains of between 4,000 feet and 5,000 feet high, situated 


about six miles from the river. The river is swift and much 
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divided by gravel bars. There are two rapids in this stretch, 
one about two miles east of Glenlyon and the other below the 
mouth of that stream. From Glenlyon to the Macmillan, 
measured by the course of the river, the distance is 614 miles. 
On the north bank there are low irregular hills, showing exten- 
sive erassy slopes on their southern exposures. The Mac- 
millan and Pelly valleys coalesce at an acute angle at the 
western point of the range of hills which alone has separated 
them for some distance, and the two streams must run parallel 
for many miles above their junction. The Macmillan is 
bounded to the north by a well defined range of low moun- 
tains which continues to the westward for about ten miles as 
the bordering range of the united streams. The distance from 
the Macmillan to its confluence with the Lewes measured along 
the course of the stream is 74 miles. For some distance below 
the mouth of the Macmillan the Pelly flows through a trough- 
hike valey, and then through Granite cafion,. about four miles 
in length, ‘ with steep, rocky scarped banks and cliffs’ 200 to 
250 feet in height. Below the canon there is a wide belt of 
open country on both sides of the river, until within a few 
miles of Selkirk, when the river is bordered with low hills and 
ridges. The total length of the Pelly from Campbell’s portage 


to its confluence with the Lewes is 320 miles. 


STEWART RIVER. 


The Stewart river rises in the northern extremity of the 
Selwyn range, and flows in a westerly direction until it reaches 
a point about 20 miles in a direct line northwest of Mayo lake, 
when it again flows east and makes a wide detour around Mayo 
lake, then northwesterly over Fraser falls and in a general 
westerly direction from Mayo to the Yukon river, into which 


it flows about 80 miles south of Dawson. The principal tribu- 


SENTINEL ROCK, NEAR THE FIVE 
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taries of the Stewart are Lansing, Hess river or South branch 
of Stewart, and McQuesten river,.a tributary on the right 
bank rising in a spur of the Ogilvie range north of Mayo lake. 
The volume of water flowing in the Stewart was measured by 
Mr. A. J. Beaudette, government mining engineer, at a point 
near Gordon’s Landing, and computed to be 1,010,166 miner’s 
inches, or 1,515,250 cubic feet per minute. There are no 
tributaries of any importance between Fraser falls and 
Gordon’s Landing, so that this measurement is approximately 
the volume of water flowing over the falls. The Stewart river 
is navigable from its mouth to the falls, and during the summer 
small stern-wheel steamers ply between Dawson and Mayo 
Landing. 
PEEL RIVER. 

The Peel river rises in the northern extremity of the 
Ogilvie range, and flows in a general westerly direction to its 
confluence with Snake river, where it takes a wide curve and 
flows northward towards Fort McPherson. ‘ Below Fort 
McPherson the Peel river flows in a straight line northward 
for twelve miles; it then divides the eastern channel, which is 
a travelled route and has been surveyed by Messrs. McConnell 
and Ovilvie, joining the Mackenzie river by two mouths 
another twelve miles beyond. A careful estimate of the dis- 
charge of the Peel river was made at Fort McPherson on the 
31st of July, when the level of the water was about medium 
stage. Though the watermark of the spring freshet is thirty 
feet above the level in July, the Peel river keeps at a fairly 
uniform level all summer, and scarcely falls more than three 
or four feet below the level when the discharge was taken. 
The figures obtained for the discharge were 49,206 cubic feet 
per second. The average velocity is about two miles an hour, 


and the greatest depth fifteen feet.” (Camsell. ) 
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WHITE RIVER. 


The White river is a tributary of the Yukon, into which it 
flows about ten miles north of Stewart. It rises in the 
Nutzotin mountains, and flows north and east. The current 
of the White river is estimated at about eight miles an hour. 
The mouth of the river is about 200 yards wide, but the main 
body of water is confined to a channel not more than 100 
yards in width, and the water is so muddy that two miles 
below the point where it enters the Yukon the latter river is 


completely discoloured. 


PORCUPINE RIVER. 


The Porcupine rises north of the northern extremity of 
the Ogilvie range and flows north and shethly east for about 
150 miles when it takes a wide curve about 50 miles west of 
Fort McPherson and flows in a westerly direction, joining 
the Yukon on its right bank at Fort Yukon in the Territory 
of Alaska. 

Besides the principal rivers already mentioned there are 
smaller rivers, which are well known throughout the territory 
on account of their proximity to the different mining districts. 
These rivers may briefly be described as follows :— 

Teslin or Hootalingua and Big Salmon, tributaries on the 
right bank of the Lewes, the former flowing in an almost direct 
northwest line from Teslin lake and entering the Lewes about 
thirty miles below Lake Laberge, and the Big Salmon flowing 
in a similar direction, slightly north and almost parallel to the 
Semenof hills. 

Indian river, a tributary on the right bank of the Yukon 
about thirty miles south of Dawson. Quartz, Dominion and 
Australia creeks flow into Indian river, which may be described 


as the southern boundary of the Klondike gold-fields. 
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Klondike river, a tributary on the right bank of the Yukon 
at Dawson. ‘This river rises in the Ogilvie range and flows in 
a south and westerly direction, constituting the 
boundary of the Klondike gold-fields proper. Bonanza, the 
richest creek so far discovered in the Klondike, as well as Bear, 
Hunker and Flat creeks, empty into the Klondike river on its 
left or south bank. 


northern 


Sixtymile, a tributary on the left bank of the Yukon at 
Ogilvie. This river rises near the boundary line almost west 
of Dawson, flows easterly and northeast, almost parallel with 
the Yukon for upwards of thirty miles, but flowing southeast 
while the Yukon flows northwest. 

Fortymile, a tributary of the Yukon at Fortymile. This 
river rises in Alaska, and was the most important mining 
centre in the Yukon before the discovery of the Klondike 
creeks. 

LAKES. 

The principal lakes in the Yukon Territory are situated in 
the Dunean, Kluane and Whitehorse districts. 

In the Dunean district, south of the eastern extremity of 
the Ogilvie range, are Mayo lake and McQuesten lake. 

In the Kluane district, northeast of the St. Ehas range, 
are Kluane lake, Lake Aishihik, Dezadeash lake and Kusawa 
lake. 

North of Whitehorse is Lake Laberge, thirty-one miles in 
length, drained by the Lewes river. 

‘Tagish lake forms part of a chain of long narrow lakes 
including, in order from north to south, lakes Lindeman, 
Bennett, NER. Tagish and Marsh, which commence w ell 
within the coast range of mountains and extend northward 
and eastward for a distance of nearly seventy miles. The 
general direction of all these lakes is north and south, with 
the exception of Lake Nares and the upper part of Tagish 


lake, which have an east and west alignment. Windy Arm 
joins Tagish lake near its head, and extends south for a dis- 
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tance of twelve miles. Its course is nearly parallel to that of 
Bennett lake, and the two sheets of water inclose an area of 
high mountainous country about eight miles in width.’ 
(McConnell’s report, 1905.) 

East of this system of lakes is Teslin lake, the half of 
which extends into the province of British Columbia. This 
lake is the source of the Teslin or Hootalinqua river. The 
Nisutlin river, which rises in the southern ranges of the Pelly 


mountains, flows into Teslin lake on its western shore. 
The following is the area of several of the largest lakes in 
the territory :— 
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VOLUMES OF STREAMS. 


Grade Volumes 
District and Stream, Feet in Miners’ Remarks. 
Per mile Inches. 

Dawson District. | 
Klondike siete i eae ee Ee) (9) , 000-300 , O00 
Bonanza, Creekes spam ee A5- 68-17 , 641} 
Eldorado: Creek. erp sear | 50> 820 Above mean. 
Hunker Creelkou tt ae) sae, eee ee 40- 156) Low water. 
Beéar: Creek esate. aegis oe ete eae ee ae 65 
Dominions Oreck as ener el Ae i ee see ek Vn oe 400 Mean water. 
Sulphur Creek7 4. eo. ree + 4O- 300, : 
Goldy hin, Creeics wt ee eer 50- 120, Below mean. 
Rock Creek: orc erry | 40: 1,800| Low water. 
I 2eMile iver deme tytn 50> 20,000 Above mean. 
Little 12-Mile River........... 150: 2,000)Low water. 
Yombstone Rivers eee | 150: 5,500) be 

Stewart District. | 
LE WATL: RIVEr ah mane ee ee cH meen Ae 15100; 000 Mean water. 
Mayo Iversen. ccsar. ire 10- 125,000 High water. 
Duncan Creekere =, Shas ce ace tant ea eee eer ae 10,000 

Conrad District. 
Montana River...... eRe er em a dire Se harry enol 3,600 ” 
Pooley ‘Canyon socaves cn eee tale ce Mere eee 3, 000 : 
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CHAPTER 4. 
MINING. 
PLACER MINING. 
PAR dels 


Placer mining in the Yukon commenced on the Lewes and 
Big Salmon rivers in 1881, and shortly afterwards productive 
bars were discovered on the Pelly and Stewart rivers. In 
1884, Mr. A. H. Day, who is now operating on Lower Domin- 
ion, claims to have rocked out over $100 a day at the head of a 
bar on the Stewart river about five miles below McQuesten. 
At that time eleven men were rocking on the Stewart, and 
many of them are reported to have made as much as $100 a 


day. In the spring of 1885 between 30 and 40 miners came 
39 
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into the Territory, and commenced to work on the head of the 
bars along the Stewart. It is estimated that the gold recovered 
in this way from the various bars amounted to over $100,000. 
In the fall of 1886 coarse gold was discovered on the Forty- 
mile, and as a result the Stewart river was almost deserted the 
following year. During 1887 and 1888 between 100 and 350 
miners were working on the Fortymile, and in the former year 
the yield of gold has been estimated all the way from $75,000 
to $150,000. Bonanza creek was discovered in 1896, and the 
great rush commenced to the Klondike. The output of gold 
for the seven years commencing in 1898, amounted to almost 
$98,000,000, and the total output of the Yukon, including the 
early mining on the Stewart and the Fortymile, exceeds the 
enormous sum of $120,000,000. The richest creeks were 
Bonanza, Eldorado, Hunker, Dominion and Gold Run, the 
latter two creeks being in the watershed of Indian river. The 
yield of gold decreased, however, as the fabulously rich claims 
on Bonanza and Eldorado were worked out, and a large sec- 
tion of the mining population, dissatisfied with ground yielding 
moderate returns, migrated to other placer diggings in the 
north. 

Ofticers of the Geological Branch of the Department of 
Mines have, from time to time, explored different portions of 
the Territory, and the reports which have been furnished, as a 
result of these explorations, indicate that the Yukon is a vast 
mineral belt, the ereater portion of which has not yet been 
touched by the prospector. Colours* can be found almost 
everywhere in the Territory, and the work of the prospector 
is, therefore, confined to discovering the areas within which 
the gold is concentrated. In some districts the most of the gold 


is found in bedrock, on the upper Stewart it is often discovered 


* Specks of gold. 


A winter dump on Quartz Creek. 
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concentrated in the vicinity of the canyons on the different 
creeks, and in other districts the values are scattered through 
the vast bodies of high and low level gravels. These gravels, 
as classified by McConnell, of the Geological Branch of the 
Department, are fully described in Part II. of this chapter. 
At the present time placer mining by the ordinary method is, 
of necessity, confined to ground which was regarded as too low 
grade in the early days. As a result of this condition more 
economical methods of working have been devised. Instead of 
wealth being obtained by high values and haphazard manage- 
ment, the successful operator of the present day must exercise 
skill and judgment in the acquisition and development of his 
property. 

The following table shows the value of the gold production 


in Yukon since 1885, namely :— 


Teeh Reh ser Shee Rep mee EA pad pene aie) $ 100,000 00 
LAST TIL VA b a Nestea, sitet 3 70,000 00 
TSS Spe Wadt AP MUEEM IGN RT RSC mee BaP lah RSS oa 40,000 00 
LSRO Marte ote een sh iar) Wil Wi Wig Ming neta ate) 175,000 00 
TL SOO Le eres Stee ODE LORIN ests gute LM. 175,000 00 
TROL eaneey eaten Meet EAM eet, Se seal a! 40,000. 00 
AL SOOM nee ORR Tr he eG Cats OMe ae 87,500 00 
[ROR pec een EM Nd oO Wiiegne a Memes gens 176,000 00 
TROT SrA ee RLU tn 1 Sea EWG pas eaten rel eter 125000 00 
1 SOS aS Met Ie Le Nt au gy etna eels 250,000 00 
TSOG eae ieee Oe ne PLY cen abt Ps 300,000 00 
1507 ca cae eu Mey CON Mees Stee ent 2,500,000 00 
TROR SMe eee Aa ee ini etd NN eh wie sonics, 10;0002000 00 
USOO Capea ae CPN pony ts acre ats a 16,000,000 00 
1OQO See en NARs Uh eli cent eae oc 22275 °000 00 
LOO Tae ear ohare a ate ante tA Moree 17,368,000 00 
LOO Dp hai te etiam eae 1k on tn) Sa Dh whatnot 112962690 00 
(O03 LAUR rn ree a is bryan era. 10,625,422 00 
TOO Lape oe tes Rat ad bate OL Nines a ee ene, ATS 074200 
LCOS ae a ee ae nrein arya ees aigte 7,162,438 00 
1906 Se eee aU RE IU Porn te, na 4 5,258,874 00 
LOD, oUt Sea Lee eat rderme sn aren L 2’896,173 00 
10S eee ee one ag pees Meme Ren Ay athe 3 200,288 00 

Rotel eee ee eee oe $120,200,459 00 


Dawson Mining District. 


This is the largest mining district in the Yukon. It in- 


cludes the famous Klondike gold fields, and extends from the 
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northern boundary of British Columbia to the Arctic ocean. 
A glance at the map of Yukon will show the enormous extent 
of territory covered by this district, and the comparatively 
small area within which were discovered some of the richest 
placer claims in the world. It is probable that no more 
Bonanzas will be discovered in the district, but when it is con- 
sidered that even on some of the well known creeks new dis- 
coveries are continually being made, it is reasonable to expect 
that rich placer deposits will yet be discovered in this district. 
When placer claims have been mined by the individual miner 
in a careful and systematic manner the gravels cannot under 
ordinary circumstances be again profitably handled by the 
same method. Many claims on Bonanza and Eldorado, how- 
ever, are exceptions to this rule, and have been worked two and 
three times by the ordinary placer mining method. 

Ever since the discovery of the Itlondike gold fields there 
has been, during the greater part of the summer season, a 
scarcity of water, which affected the mining operations to a 
much greater extent as the rich creek claims on Bonanza and 
Hunker were worked out and miners turned their attention to 
the high level gravels. Some unsuccessful efforts were made to 
pump water from the creek to the hill and bench claims, but 
the values contained in the higher gravels would not warrant 
such a large expenditure. One of the many water schemes, 
which were advocated, was the construction of a ditch some 85 
miles long from the head waters of the Klondike river. This 
undertaking would have cost in the neighbourhood of $7,- 
000,000. 

In 1903-4, however, the promoter of the enterprise, now 
known as the Yukon Gold Company, acquired certain water 
rights, which had been granted to divert water from the 


Twelvemile river and its tributaries, the right of way also 
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being obtained for the construction of a ditch from the head 
of the Twelvemile river to Gold Hill, on Bonanza creek, a total 
distance of 70:2 miles. The Twelvemile river, which it is 
claimed will furnish a constant supply of water, enters the 
Yukon some 18 miles below Dawson, and has itg source in the 
Tombstone range, a spur of the Ogilvie mountains, which rise 
to an altitude of 7,000 feet. In connection with the proposed 
construction of a large water system it was necessary to acquire 
connected blocks of placer claims, which at this time were 
largely owned by individuals. The scarcity of water in the 
district may be said to have accelerated to some extent the sale 
of these claims to the company, as the individual owners found 
it very difficult to operate on account of the inadequate water 
supply during the greater part of the summer season. 

The property, water rights and impounding privileges of 
several companies, which were operating by the hydraulic 
method on some of the Bonanza hills, were also acquired by 
the Yukon Gold Company, which, during the summer of 1907, 
erouped nearly 500 placer claims on Bonanza creek and some 


300 claims on Hunker creek, Bear creek and the Klondike 


river. As a result of the purchase and grouping of these claims 
mining by the ordinary placer methods practically ceased on 
the claims so grouped, and representation work was performed 
on the Bonanza properties by the operation of dredges, by 
hydraulic work and the construction of a huge dam at the head 
of Bonanza creek, and on the Hunker properties by the con- 
struction, at a cost of over $3,000,000, of the large Twelvemile 


ditch, which will be completed during the summer of 1909. 
During the period within which the Yukon Gold Company 


have been making large expenditures in connection with the 


installation of dredges and hydraulic plants and the construc- 
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tion of an immense water system, very little mining has been 
accomplished on the extensive properties now held by the com- 
pany. The mining operations so far have consisted principally 
of hydraulicking on some of the hills along Bonanza and the 
Ackland farm group, the operation of three dredges on lower 
Bonanza, and during the latter part of the season of 1908, the 
operation of the hydraulic elevators. During the present sea- 
son, however, the company expects to have its equipment work- 
ing up to at least one-half of its ultimate capacity. For the 
first time the Twelvemile ditch will be thoroughly tested, and 
if a continuous supply of water can be carried along the ditch 
during the present summer without any serious accident, the 
successful accomplishment of this portion of the construction 
work will mark an era of engineering skill which, under sim1- 
lar conditions, has never been surpassed. 

The purchase by the Yukon Gold Company of large blocks 
of claims on Bonanza and Hunker has practically depopulated 
these creeks. The rich paystreaks so far discovered on Hunker 
have been worked out. About two miles above Gold Bottom 
a steam elevator has been installed, and pay dirt is being 
hoisted by windlass from some of the adjoining creek claims. 
The principal gold-bearing tributaries of Hunker are Gold 
Bottom and Last Chance. During the past winter there have 
been more miners working on Gold Bottom than for several 
years, and many dumps have been taken out along the creek. 
Last Chance creek, on the left limit of Hunker, is gold-bearing 
for a distance of about four miles from the mouth, and has 
proved fairly rich in places. For a distance of two and a half 
miles along the left limit there are beds of white channel 
gravels, which are fairly rich in places. On this portion of 


the creek hydraulic work is being undertaken on a small scale. 
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Dominion is the largest creek in the district, and is 30 


miles in length. The principal tributaries are: 


Rieut Limit. Lert Limir. 
Caribou, Lombard, 
Portland, Remington, 
Laura, Champion, 
Hunter, Nevada, 
Gold Run, Jansen, 
Sulphur, Kentucky, 

Rob Roy, 
Veronica. 


On Lombard the pay, which is all in bedrock from 6 inches 
to 2 feet deep, is between 15 and 25 feet wide. Some two 
years ago $12,000 were taken out of a claim at the mouth of 
Lombard. The gold is coarse, a $10 nugget having been found 
on No. 10 last fall and smaller nuggets from $1 upwards. 
There is a body of muck and ice about 30 feet deep on top of 
the gravel. An effort will be made to open-cut some of the 


claims during the summer. 


Along the left limit of Dominion gravel terraces have been 
traced from Lombard to Jansen creek. The owners of hill 
claim left limit No. 27-B below upper Discovery claim to have 
located quite recently three pay channels running along the 
bench parallel to the creek. It is also thought that the same 
channels have been located some distance up the creek on the 
same limit. By careful panning the owners of 27-B consider 
that the pay they have located will run $1.50 per foot on bed- 
rock. The only water available for sluicing purposes on this 
claim is the snow water from the hillsides and a limited quan- 
tity in 21 Pup. On this portion of Dominion there are several 
groups of creek claims, which the owners consider will ulti- 
mately prove to be excellent dredging propositions. An appli- 
cation has been made for a water right from Caribou creek, a 
tributary of Dominion at 27 below upper Discovery, the water 


so diverted to be appurtenant to groups of claims on Caribou 
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and creek and hills claims on Dominion above lower Discovery. 
The application sets out that the water will be carried across 
Dominion creek by syphon, and the privilege is sought, of sell- 
ing along the line of ditch. From lower Discovery to Jansen 
creek some of the creek claims have been worked at a profit, 
but this portion is interrupted by barren stretches. Between 
Jansen creek and the mouth of Gold Run very little, if any, 
pay has been found. From the mouth of Gold Run to some 
distance below the point where Sulphur joins Dominion the 
valley widens out and there is a pay streak of about 1,000 feet 
in width in some places. Along this stretch the pay gravel is 
quite rich. Last fall on 232-A and 232-OA $26,000 were taken 
out in about six weeks. This spring a very large dump will be 
cleaned up on these fractions, which the owner estimates will 
yield $1.50 per running foot on bedrock. The pay channel on 
these two fractions strikes directly across the creek almost at 
right angles to the base line. Some claim that the channel is 
part of the Dominion Pay-streak, and others that it comes from 
Veronica or Rob Roy—tributaries on the left limit of Domin- 
ion in the immediate vicinity. Several shafts were recently 
sunk on Rob Roy creek, which was also cross-cut for some dis- 
tance, with the view of locating this pay channel, but nothing 
was discovered. The most feasible theory seems to be that the 
pay-streak in 232-A and 232-OA, is an off-shoot from Gold 
Run, and that the gold was concentrated in a narrow channel 
which struck across Dominion at this point and probably 
joined the main channel, at that time, some distance farther 
cown the creek. The objection to this theory is that the gold 
found in these fractions differs from that recovered in the 
claims on Gold Run, but in discussing the grade of gold Me- 


Connell points out that the gold varies in grade not only 
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on the different creeks but also along different portions of the 
same creek. On these two fractions the Messrs. Peterson em- 
ploy a crew of 25 men during the summer, and the 50 h.p. 
boiler which thaws and hoists the dirt also pumps the water 
from the creek for sluicing. By this method the cost of water 
for sluicing purposes is practically reduced to the quantity of 
extra fuel consumed. On this stretch of Dominion, where 
the pay-streak is very broad, on many of the claims the bed- 
rock and pay gravel are taken out by what is undoubtedly the 
most economical method of mining this class of ground. The 
only expenditures incurred are the services of two men in the 
drift, one on the windlass and the fuel consumed in thawing. 
A description of this class of mining is given under Mining 
Methods. Between Nos. 259 and 267 is a section of ground 
which has recently been opened up with the view of installing 
several self-dumpers. Other large dumps have been taken out 
on lower Dominion, notably, on 232 and 245. 

* <The yellow creek gravels representing the present wash 
of Dominion creek, are underlaid between Burnham and Sul- 
phur creeks and for some distance farther down by a white 
compact siliceous deposit, similar in every way to the high 
level white channel gravels of Bonanza and other Klondike 
creeks, and probably belonging to the same period. At first 
glance it appears strange to find these gravels on some creeks 
resting on high benches and in others underlying the present 
valley flats. The explanation is, however, simple. The ele- 
vated position of these gravels on Bonanza and Hunker creeks 
is due, as stated before, to a recent general elevation of the 
country, which gave the streams increased grades and enabled 
them to cut deep steep-sided secondary valleys in the floors of 
their old valleys. Both Bonanza and Hunker creeks empty 
directly into the master valleys of the district and were affected 
immediately by the deepening of these. Dominion creek, on 
the other hand, empties into Indian river many miles above the 


* R. G. McConnell, B.A., Report of the Klondike Gold Fields. 
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junction of the latter with the Yukon. Indian river is itself 
a comparatively small stream, and any increased cutting power 
which it acquired in common with the other streams after the 
elevation of the country, has been expended in the lower por- 
tion of the valley and has not so far, materially affected the 
upper portion. A secondary valley, in places narrowed to a 
cahon, is traceable from the mouth of Indian river up stream 
te a point above Quartz creek, where it merges with the older 
valley. The wide flats which bottom the valley of the main 
stream, and of the large tributaries like Dominion creek, above 
this point, correspond, therefore, in a general way to the old 
valleys of Bonanza and Hunker creeks, now represented by 
high benches, and not to the present valley bottoms.’ 

On creek claim No. 278 a sawmill, having a capacity of 
6,000 feet per day, is manufacturing lumber for a large flume, 
which is being constructed by Mr. A. H. Day. This flume, 
which has cost so far $65,000, extends from No. 216 to No. 
273 below lower Discovery. The applicant has the right to 
sell water, which can be delivered on the claims under pres- 
sure, at $1.25 per sluicehead per hour. From 216 to 242 the 
size of the flume is 64 feet by 2 feet, with a grade of 1 inch to 
100 feet, and from 242 the size is reduced to 3 feet by 2 feet. 
Tor some distance the height of the flume is 20 feet and at this 
height is built on mud-sills of 16 feet by 10 feet. 

On No. 8 Gold Run a large dump of 18,000 buckets has 
been taken out. The depth of the shaft on this claim is 50 
feet—15, feet of muck and 35 feet of gravel. A strip of 150 
feet containing the coarse run of gold in this claim was taken 
out some years ago and the portion that is now being worked 
to such advantage was then considered too low grade to be 
handled. The pay dirt taken out of this claim last summer 
averaged $1 per foot of bedrock. The plant on No. 8 is one 
of the most up-to-date of its kind in the Territory. One 50 
h.p. boiler furnishes power to thaw the face of the drift by 
water and hoist the dirt, while a dynamo conuected with the 
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plant furnishes electric hght in the mine. The largest dump 
in the Territory is on No. 12 Gold Run. On this claim the 
bedrock sinks abruptly and the overlying gravels and muck 
suddenly increase from 25 to over 50 feet in depth. The de- 
pression is filled with white gravels similar to those on Dom- 
inion: These gravels continue down to the mouth of Gold 
Run, and then along the right limit of Dominion. On the 
upper portion of Gold Run there are several self-dumping 
plants. The owners of No. 44 have taken out a dump of 12,000 
buckets and claim that the ground will yield $1.50 per square 
foot of bedrock, the pay dirt consisting of 2 feet of gravel and 
3 feet of bedrock. 


Sulphur creek is 17 miles in length. The principal tribu- 
taries are: Green gulch, Friday, Meadow and Brimstone 
gulches on the left and Quin and Black Diamond gulches on 
the right. One steam elevator has been operating on No. 22 
and it is reported another elevator will be installed on No. 80 
during the summer. During the winter the majority of the 


miners haul wood and prepare generally for summer work. 


QuartTz.—Quartz creek during the past two years has been 
one of the most important in the district. Between 30 and 40 
dumps have been taken out, and 21 self-dumping plants are 
operating on the creek. A gravel covered terrace follows the 
right limit from Canon creek to Calder and then continues 
along the right limit of Quartz. 42,000 square feet of bed- 
rock have been taken out of No. 16, and the owner estimates 
that this dirt will yield 80 cents per foot. During the last 
clean-up the pay dirt on Nos. 6 and 7 yielded $2 per square 
foot of bedrock. Many of the adjoining claims are equally 
as good as No. 16. On Nos. 6 and 7 the muck is 5 feet deep 
and the gravel 95 feet. From the mouth of Cafion along the 
right limit the muck is 12 to 25 feet and gravel 80 to 90 feet 
deep. On the lower portion of Quartz the creek claims are 
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being prospected, as well as the benches on the right limit. On 
38 below A. Mack’s, where the muck is 18 feet deep and the 
graved about 6 inches, bedrock is taken out to a depth of 5 
feet. On this portion of the creek the pay is between 300 and 
400 feet wide. The laymen working on No. 38 have stripped 
13,000 square feet of bedrock and estimate that the dirt will 
yield from 50 to 75 cents per foot. Occasionally there is found 
a reef of bedrock, which runs 25 cents to the pan. The total 
output on Quartz as a result of the spring clean-up, is estimated 
at $300,000. 


Briackuitis.—Blackhills is about 80 miles in length, and 
is a tributary of the Stewart river about 27 miles from its 
mouth. This creek was first staked in 1898, but all the claims 
reverted during the following year, and in 1900 a large num- 
ber was sold by the government at public auction. The claims, 
which were acquired in this way, again reverted in 1901, and 
the creek was re-staked in 1906. Since that time persistent 
and successful prospecting has been in progress. Good pay has 
been found in a bench on Discovery and also on several adjoin- 
ing claims. Outfits of supplies and machinery have recently 
been shipped from Dawson and extensive prospecting and de- 
velopment work is now in progress. On the main creek and 
tributaries there have been located over 400 claims, which are 
all in good standing. On claim No. 32 it is reported that gold 
to the value of $175 was taken out of fourteen prospecting 
shafts. The gravels on this portion of the creek are from 8 to 
10 feet deep and 200 feet in width. 


BarkER.— Barker creek is a tributary of the Stewart river 
about 9 miles below the mouth of Blackhills and 18 miles from 
the mouth of the Stewart. The creek is 15 miles in length. 
On the upper portion of the creek the pay is in the benches 
on the left limit, but about one mile below Discovery the chan- 


nel crosses to the right limit and follows the benches to the 
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mouth of the creek. Good pay is reported to have been found 
on No. 19 and along the twenties below Discovery. Along this 
portion of the creek considerable prospecting work is in pro- 
egress. Pay has also been found in some of the creek claims, 
the low level gravels having been enriched by the distribution 
cf gold from the pay channel on the benches where they have 
been broken and eroded by the gulch streams. 

The Dawson district presents a very wide and attractive 
field to the prospector. On the head waters of the Pelly, trap- 
pers and prospectors have been at work for several years. Gold 
is found on the bars of the rivers and colours are plentiful on 
the creeks. During the summer of 1908 Bob Henderson, the 
discoverer of the Klondike, and a small party prospected on 
the MacMillan and several other tributaries of the Pelly. They 
arrived in Dawson late in the fall and brought several speci- 
mens of coarse gold. Henderson is very enthusiastic over the 
prospects which he found in the locality, and hopes to return 


? 


to the Pelly at an early date. ‘Small “ colours” of gold may 


be found in almost any suitable locality along the river, and 


’ in considerable number, were found® as far 


“heavy colours,’ 
up as the mouth of Hoole river, in the bottom of a gravel bed 
there resting on the basalt.’ 

Prior to the discovery of the Klondike the majority of the 
miners in the Yukon were working on the Stewart and Forty- 
mile rivers, and particularly, at that time, on the latter stream. 
Now that the area of rich gold-bearing gravels in the Klondike 
district is diminishing, the miners are again retracing their 
steps to the Stewart and the Fortymile. The development 
work on Blackhills and Barker gives promise of the opening 
up of the lower Stewart. The Fortymile country, however, is 
now regarded as one of the most promising portions of the 
district, and it is reported that excellent pay has been found on 


* Dr. G. M. Dawson, Rep. Yukon Dist., No. 629, p. 133. 
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some of the tributaries of the Fortymile river. Ilerbert creek, 
a tributary of Gates creek on the left limit about seven miles 
from its mouth, was staked in 1907, and it is reported that 
quite recently good pay has been found on Discovery on Her- 
bert. Gates creek is a tributary of the Fortymile about 14 
miles from its mouth, and has been all re-staked as a result of 
the discovery on Herbert. Some sixty claims have also been 
staked on Log Cabin creek, a tributary on the left limit of the 
Fortymile river about forty miles from its mouth. 

During the fiscal year ending 31st March, 1909, seventy- 
six discoveries were made in the Dawson district. One of the 
most interesting of these discoveries was the location, by a 
Japanese named Wada, of a placer claim on High Cache creek, 
a tributary of Firth creek on the Arctic sea-board. Wada left 
Dawson early in the winter and made the trip by the old Hud- 
son Bay route, via Rampart House and the Porcupine river, 
After spending a few days with the whalers near Herschell 
island Wada located a discovery claim on High Cache creek 
and returned by the Old Crow river and down Rapid river to 
the Porcupine. The time occupied on the return trip was nine 
days from Herschell island and Rampart, seven days from 
Rampart to Fort Yukon and from the latter point to Dawson, 
eight days. 

Pret River.—Within the Dawson mining district is a very 
large tract of country which is yet practically unexplored. 
This area extends from the summit of the Ogilvie range of 
mountains to the Arctic ocean. The greater portion of this 
tract of territory is drained by the Peel river, which was named 
by Sir John Franklin (1825-1828) in honour of Sir Robert 
Peel. The Peel is within the drainage basin of the Mackenzie 
river but situated, along the greater part of its course, within 
the Yukon Territory. In a report by Mr. C. Camsell, of the 
Geological Survey Office, on his exploration of this region, in 


1906, he writes: 
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‘In panning for gold on a bar on the Peel river above the 
mouth of the Wind, half a dozen fine colours were obtained, 
showing that this stream contains more of that metal than the 
Wind river. Gold is reported to have been found by the In- 
cians in the gravels of the Bonnet Plume river, and some speci- 
mens were exhibited; time, however, did not permit us to sub- 
stantiate this report. This stream certainly carries a great deal 
of magnetic sand in its gravels, and for that reason it goes by 
the name of the Black Sand river among the Indians. <A report 
is current that a certain prospector picked up a pebble of 
quartz, which showed some free gold, on a bar on the Peel river 
about thirty miles below the mouth of the Snake river; but if 
this is true, the specimen must have been carried there from 
beyond any part of the river that we were on, and was cer- 
tainly not derived from any rocks near there.’ 

The principal tributaries of the Peel are the Blackstone, 
the Hart, the Wind, the Bonnet Plume and the Snake rivers. 
All these tributaries have their source in the Ogilvie range 


and flow northwards. 


Duncan Mining District. 

This district consists of all that portion of the territory 
within the watershed of the Stewart river above the mouth of 
and including the McQuesten river. Duncan creek, which was 
staked in 1901-1902, is a tributary of the Mayo river, which 
enters the Stewart river about 175 miles from its mouth. The 
miners have had considerable difficulty in reaching bedrock on 
Dunean creek owing, to the shafts being flooded by water 
bedrock usually being at a depth of 100 feet. In order to aid 
the development of this district the territorial government fur- 
nished two pumps to enable the miners to coutrol the water, 
and, if possible, to cross-cut the creek on bedrock. The pump- 
ing plant consists of a horizontal Cameron pump capable of 
lifting 400 gallons of water per minute to a height of 125 feet, 
and one light service pump, size of steam cylinder 12 inches, 


water cylinder 103 inches and the stroke 18 inches. During 
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the past winter this plant was working on No. 54 below Dis- 
covery, but it failed to lower the water more than sixty feet. 
Persistent efforts, however, are still being made, and the 
miners and others interested in that portion of the district have 
shown great faith in the property by spending much time and 
money in what has hitherto been a fruitless endeavour to test 
the value of the creek. From prospects that have been obtained 
on the rims of the claims, it is the general opinion that good 
pay will be found if the water can be controlled either by the 
suecessful operation of pumps or by means of a bedrock drain. 
In the shallow ground along the sides of the creek, efforts are 
10w being made to locate the pay, and on the left limit bedrock 
has been struck at 388 feet, where 3 feet of gravel runs from 
1 to 4 cents. 

Ledge, Steep, Edmonton and Cascade creeks, which are 
all gold-bearing, flow into Mayo lake. On these creeks, as well 
as on nearly all the gold-bearing creeks that have so far been 
discovered, are cafions, where the gold is concentrated and can 
easily be recovered. In the cafion on Ledge creek gold amount- 
ing to $1,000 was recovered in six weeks last fall.“ Davidson 
creek is a tributary of the Mayo river about 24 miles below 
Mayo lake. In the cafion on this creek there is the usual con- 
centration of gold. The gravel is about 4 feet deep and ear- 
ries values from 5 to 40 cents.* The flats and benches along 
the creeks have not yet been prospected, and work is generally 
confined to the beds of the creeks where gold can readily be 
obtained. 

The Siberian method of sinking river shafts is employed 
on Davidson creek. ‘ The ground is found frozen on the sur- 
face, say four feet. A depth of two feet is thawed and taken 
out and the shaft abandoned to the frosts until another four 
feet is frozen. Then a depth of two more feet is thawed and 
taken out and the shaft again abandoned to the cold weather.’ 


* Report of A. F. George, Secretary Miners’ and Merchants’ Association. 


Front view of Dredge No. 1 at Bear Creek. Photo. by J. Doody, Dawson, Y.T. 
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Haggart creek is a tributary of the south branch of the 
McQuesten river. In 1907 a new discovery was made on this 
creek, on the upper portion of which a well defined pay-streak 
has been located. The depth to bedrock is between 12 and 20 
feet, and dumps have been taken out averaging 40 cents to the 
bucket. Dublin gulch, a tributary on the left limit near the 
head of Haggart creek, is also reported to have shown some 
good values. Other creeks in ‘this portion of the district are 
Highet, which has produced a considerable quantity of gold, 
and Minto creek. 


“ 


*“The Stewart river above Fraser falls drains an area of 
about 12,000 square miles. During its course through this 
region it recelves four important tributaries, the principal one 
being the Hess river, or south branch of the Stewart, which 
enters from the east a distance of fifty-five miles from the foot 
of Fraser falls, following the windings of the river. Twenty- 
eight miles farther Lansing river also enters from the east. 
Ladue river enters from the west at a distance of thirty-two 
miles above Lansing, and about seven miles farther on, Beaver 
river enters from the same direction.’ 

‘In the area between Hess river and Lansing river east of 
the Stewart at least four creeks flowing into those streams are 
known to yield coarse gold. This portion was not examined 
by the writer,* but on Congdon creek, which comes into the 
Stewart from the east about six miles below Lansing, good 
prospects were obtained by one of the party in the surface 
eravels. The same difficulties which attend mining in the 
Dunean district, such as underground water and large boulders 
in the creek bottom, may be expected in these areas. Above 
the mouth of Mayo river the gravel bars on the Stewart, 
although shghtly auriferous, do not yield gold in paying quan- 
tities. Beyond the mouth of the Beaver river the bars do not 
appear to be auriferous. The same may be said of the Beaver, 
and although fine gold was said to have been found in 1898 on. 
the bars of Rackla river, its principal tributary, no colours 
could be obtained by the writer’s party on that stream, but on 


*Report of J. Keele, Geological Survey Officer, Ottawa. (16)Nos. 943, 951. 
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a small stream nearly opposite the mouth of Rackla river coarse 
gold was obtained in the surface gravels.’ 

‘The entire drainage basin of the Stewart is of a mountain- 
ous character, and although much of the upland country in the 
area is composed of rounded and wooded hills, or low ridges, 
there are also high detached ranges or single isolated groups 
of mountains with peaks which measure from 6,000 to 7,400 
feet above sea level, or quite as high as the more prominent 
peaks in the watershed ranges.’ 


Sixtymile Mining District. 


This district comprises all the Sixtymile river above the 
mouth of and including Boucher creek. The principal gold- 
producing streams in the district are Glacier, Miller, Big Gold, 
Little Gold and Bedrock creeks. On Glacier creek, which is 
seven miles in length, all the creek and bench claims from 37 
above to 33 below have been staked for some years and have 
been renewed annually. Quite recently a Discovery claim was 
staked on Big Gold creek near the mouth of Glacier. Pros- 
pecting work on this claim has resulted in locating what is 
belheved to be the continuation of the pay channel of Glacier 
creek. Prior to this discovery the pay channel on Glacier had 
not been traced farther than 18 below. As a result of the new 
strike there has been a concentration of mining operations in 
that portion of the district. The pay channel has already 
been traced down Big Gold creek, and there is every indication 
that it will also continue down the Sixtymile. Within the past 
few months another new. strike is reported to have been made 
on Miller creek, and it is claimed that pay from 8 to 10 cents 
to the pan of coarse gold has been obtained. ‘ Sixtymile creek 
or river shows gold in the bars as far as the Yukon. Ten dol- 
lars a day has been made on some of the bars near the Yukon 
by men with grizzlies and rockers. There has been practically 
no prospecting of the main extent of this river.’* A consid- 


*Report of Secretary Merchant’s and Miner’s Association. 
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erable number of claims are owned and represented on Bed- 
rock creek, which is reported to contain ground of considerable 
value. The high transportation rates have to a great extent 
retarded the development of the Sixtymile district. As soon 
as it is possible to obtain supplies at a more reasonable figure, 
many of the claims which have not even been prospected, will 
undoubtedly be worked at a profit. General reports which 
have been received from the miners working in the district, 
indicate that within the next few years there will be a consid- 
erable increase in the output of gold from this section of the 
territory. The office of the mining recorder for this district 


is situated on Glacier creek. 


Whitehorse Mining District. 


This district consists of the territory tributary to the Lewes 
river on its right hmit above a point one mile above the 
mouth of Little Salmon river, and on its left, above a point one 
rile below the mouth of the Nordenskiold river, excepting the 
portion of the territory described as the Conrad mining dis- 
trict. Many creeks were staked in the Whitehorse district 
during the early rush to the Klondike, and since that time a 
considerable quantity of gold has been recovered in that sec- 
tion of the territory. The principal gold-bearing streams in 
the district are Livingstone, Cottoneva, Summit, Little Violet 
and Mendiceno creeks. The following statement shows in a 
condensed form the placer mining operations, at present in 


progress, in the Whitehorse and Kluane mining districts :— 
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Pak fell 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


1. Prosprectrors.—The prospectors are the most valuable 
asset of a mining community. To the early prospectors in the 
Yukon the credit is due for having contributed to the world’s 
wealth the enormous quantity of gold which has been recovered 
from the auriferous deposits of the Klondike. Attracted by 
the possibilities of making their fortunes these sturdy pioneers 
manifest a courage equal, if not superior, to that of the soldier 
on the field of battle. They invade the fastnesses of nature, and 
with an untiring energy and an unconquerable will, they over- 
come the natural barriers which seem to guard the precious 
metal with such frigid jealousy. The simple fare and strenu- 
ous exercise enable them to endure occasional privation and 
hardships, while the rifle furnishes them with fresh meat from 
the vast herds of moose and caribou that roam over the Yukon 
plateau. Apart, however, from the economic phase of the pros- 
pector’s life, there is a peculiar attraction in the solitary life 
of the wilderness. Remote from the restraints and conven- 
tionalities of civilization, they enjoy the freedom of solitude 
and the simple life of the forest. Prospecting in summer and 
trapping and hunting in winter, they are self-confident and 
independent. Their discoveries open up opportunities for the 
investment of capital and the employment of labour, while the 
merchant, the professional man and the artisan share in the 


profits of their industry. 


2. GRUB-STAKING.—To ‘ grub-stake’ a prospector is to fur- 
nish him with an outfit and provisions on condition of partici- 
pating in the profits of his discovery. Under the Yukon Placer 
Mining Act it is provided that if any person satisfies the min- 
ing recorder that he is about to undertake a bona fide prospect- 


ing trip and files with the recorder a power of attorney from 
6955—7 
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not more than two persons, authorizing him to stake claims for 
them in consideration of their having enabled him to under- 
take the trip, he may stake one claim in the name of each such 
person upon any creek on which he makes a discovery. Under 
this provision the man of moderate means and the capitalist, in 
any part of the world, are afforded an opportunity of exploit- 
ing the mineral belt of the Yukon and sharing in the profits 
of the discoveries without either having to undertake the 
strenuous life of the prospector or pay a high price for pro- 
perty after values have been established. There are three 
sources from which the prospector can usually obtain an outfit. 
He may be outfitted (1) by those who desire to furnish provi- 
sions and equipment on condition of participating in the pro- 
fits of the discovery, (2) by trapping, hunting and selling the 
fur and meat, which he obtains in this way during the winter, 
and (3) by rocking on the heads of the numerous bars along 
the principal streams in the territory. The favourite streams, 
where a ‘ grub-stake’ could be obtained in the early days, were 
the Stewart and the Fortymile. 


All claims must be as nearly as possible 
y 


3. STAKING. 
rectangular in form, and marked by two legal posts firmly fixed 
in the ground. The lne between the posts must be well cut 
out, so that one post may, if the surface of the ground will per- 
mit, be seen from the other. One of the flatted sides of each post 
must face the claim and on each post must be written on the 
side facing the claim a legible notice stating the name or num- 
ber of the claim, or both if possible, its length in feet, the date 
when staked, and the full Christian and surname of the locator. 
The posts, which are numbered 1 and 2 respectively, must not 
be moved except No. 2, which may be moved by a Dominion 
land surveyor if the distance between the posts exceeds the 
length prescribed by the Act, but not otherwise. 

(a).—Creek clavms.—On creek claims the posts must be 
fixed in the ground on the base line at each end of the claim. 
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Creek claims must not exceed 500 feet in length measured 
along the base line established or to be established by govern- 
ment survey. The rear boundaries of the claim shall be paral- 
lel to the base line, and shall be defined by measuring one 
thousand feet on each side of such base line. If the base line 
has not been established, the claim may be staked along the 
general direction of the valley of the creek, but when the base 
line is established, the boundaries thereby defined shall be con- 


formed to. 


(b) Other claims.—A claim situated elsewhere than on a 
creek must not exceed five hundred feet in length parallel to the 
base line of the creek toward which it fronts, by one thousand 
feet. A claim fronting on a creek or river must be staked as 
nearly as possible parallel to the general direction of the valley 
of the creek or river, and shall conform to the boundaries which 


the base line, when established, shall define. 


(c) Discovery claams.—Any person locating the first claim 
on any creek, hill, bench, bar or plain, or locating a claim on 
any ereek, hill, bench, bar or plain upon which there is no re- 
corded claim, is entitled to a claim fifteen hundred feet in 
length. If, however, there are two locators, they shall be en- 
titled to two claims, each of twelve hundred and fifty feet in 
length, but if there is a party consisting of more than two loca- 
tors, they shall be entitled to two claims each of one thou- 
sand feet in length, and for each member of the party beyond 


two, a claim of the ordinary size only. 


Claims must be measured horizontally irrespective of ime- 


qualities on the surface of the ground. 


4, EMERGENCY Recorper.—In the Yukon Placer Mining 

Act there are two provisions which safe-guard the rights of 

the prospector, when operating in a portion of a mining dis- 

trict not easily accessible to the recording office. An ordinary 
6955—74 
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application for a grant of a claim must be filed with the min- 
ing recorder for the district within ten days after the location, 
if the claim is situated within ten miles of the recorder’s office, 
and one extra day is allowed for every additional ten miles. 
In the event of a claim, however, being more than one hundred 
miles from the recorder’s office, and situated where other claims 
are being located, the locators, not less than five in number, are 
authorized by the Act to meet and appoint one of their number 
an emergency recorder, who shall act in that capacity either 
until a mining recorder has been appointed or until the arrival 
of the nearest recorder. In the event, however, of there being 
only one or two prospectors in a locality where a discovery ‘is 
made, the Act provides that any person, upon satisfying a min- 
ing recorder that he is about to undertake a prospecting trip, 
may, upon payment of a fee of $2, receive written permission 
from the recorder, allowing him to record a claim within his 
mining district at any time within six months from the date 


of the staking. 


5. ADVANTAGES TO PROsSPECTORS.—Some of the advan- 
tages or privileges offered as an aid or inducement to prospec- 
tors in Yukon, may be enumerated as follows :—Instead of an 
ordinary creek claim of 500 feet by 2,000 feet, the prospector 
or discoverer is allowed a claim of 1,500 feet by 2,000 feet, 
and may obtain authority to stake by power of attorney as 
many as two ordinary claims upon any creek on which he 
makes a discovery. There is now an excellent system of roads 
throughout the territory, and an outfit can be delivered even 
at many points on the outlying creeks at a very moderate rate. 
Under ‘ Transportation’ will be found a table of distances, 
showing the rate per pound for carrying freight between Daw- 
son and almost every point of importance in the northern end 
of the territory. In the same chapter there is also another 
table showing the distances and cost of transportation between 
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Whitehorse and the most important mining centres in the 
southern end of the territory. During the close season miners 
and prospectors may lawfully hunt, take or kill, any of the 
beasts, birds or wild fowl in the territory, when such miners 
or prospectors are engaged in any mining operations and are 
in actual need of food. Fish are also plentiful in the streams 
and lakes of the territory. Every winter several tons of trout 
—some weighing 20 pounds—and white fish are brought to 
Dawson from lakes near Minto, and large quantities are also 
caught in Mayo lake and Lake Lebarge. In the Klondike 
river and also on such streams as Rock creek, trout and grey- 
ling are plentiful, and are caught by rod and line during the 
summer season. In a recent report on the Duncan district it is 
pointed out that ‘in the matter of fish and wild ducks of every 
kind the district excels all other districts in Yukon. The grey- 
ling netted in the fall and frozen are round and fat as young 
porpoises. To feed them to the dogs seems a shame, but they 
were the cheapest uncooked feed there. The supply is quite 
inexhaustible. Caribou herds are not so numerous nor nearly 
so big as on the west side of the Yukon river. But the abund- 
ance of fish which can be readily caught under the ice, if a 
supply has not been laid in, and its altogether superior quality, 


makes up for the scantiness of caribou.’* 


6. TRaNsporTaTIon.—The cost of transporting machinery 
from the factory to the mine is an important item to the mine 
owner or the capitalist, and very often the launching of an en- 
terprise may be retarded or checked by the question of trans- 
portation. A schedule showing the rates of the White Pass 
Company between Pacific coast ports and Dawson, and the cost 
of freighting to points on the different creeks, will be found in 
the chapter dealing with transportation. The mine owner or 


capitalist eontemplating the installation of machinery will be 


* Report of Secretary Merchants’ and Miner’s Association. 
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able to estimate the actual cost from any of the ports along tlic 
Pacific coast to Dawson, thence to almost every point along the 
excellent system of roads that have been constructed by the 
territorial government throughout the gold-bearing region of 
the territory. 


7. Trmper.*—Very little timber is available on the princi- 
pal creeks in the Klondike district, where mining is being car- 
ried on. Large patches of spruce are still to be found at the 
head of some of the creeks. A considerable quantity of timber 
from 3 to 6 inches is available at the head of Gold Run, at the 
head of Quartz creek and along some of the tributaries on the 
left limit of Dominion. There is excellent timber along the 
Stewart and Pelly rivers and their tributaries. The chief sup- 
ply for the mills at Dawson is obtained from the islands along 
the upper Yukon and from the Klondike valley, which is bor- 
dered at intervals from the mouth of Hunker to the mountains 
by groves and small tracts of well grown spruce timber. Good 
timber is also available along the Yukon, and can be easily and 
cheaply floated down to Dawson. In the Klondike and Indian 
river sections of the Dawson district, wood is delivered on the 
claims in 16 feet lengths at the following prices, namely :— 


BonanZa Sess % Geel Gaon ee we neous cane enaaee en ne eee $14 00 
Dominion Caribots sues eae eure eee eee 12 00 
33 below Lower Discovery.................. 8 00 

100: below: lower Discoveryiin. = c.css sae ews 6 00 

Granville vose cis cite wees ices ere een eae 8 00 

Gold® Ruin 3 5.8 r aoe ee eee ay etch tiers ee ee rene 8 00 
Hunker Summilt ies Gis 20, mp icets ae anne eat eee ene 12 00 
Quartz ‘Creek: oc Sac 204 Sas ae eter ene eee en 6 OO 
Sulphur: —38 above: Discovery acre este tee et aaa: 8 00 
Discovery... (222s Se aay Ee ee eee 9 00 

D0, below Discoveryocs 2 e.. act ee ee eee a OO 

Mouth-of Sulphur ion cot w ans tae eee 7 00 


8. Frozen Grounpv.—Throughout almost all the mining 
districts in the territory, with the exception of Kluane, the 
gravels are covered by a body of black frozen muck, which 
varies from 4 to 20 feet in thickness. The muck can be picked, 


but no impression can be made on the frozen gravels, which 


*For price of umber see Appendix ITI. 
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have to be thawed. ‘ The thickness of the frozen stratum varies 
considerably, and is less on the ridges than in the valleys, and 
on southern than on northern slopes. A shaft sunk on the ridge 
south of Eldorado creek reached unfrozen ground at a depth 
of 60 feet, while one in the valley of Eldorado creek, was 
stopped by running water at a depth of a little over 200 feet. 
Another shaft sunk through gravel, on the plateau between 
Bonanza creek and the Klondike river, passed through the frost 
line at a depth of 175 feet.’* Near the head of Quartz creek 
a shaft tapped running water at a depth of about 216 feet. 
‘The summer heat has little effect on the frozen layer except 
in the few places where the surface is unprotected by moss. 
Exposed gravel beds in favourable positions thaw out to a 
depth of from six to ten feet, but where moss is present, frost 
is always encountered close to the surface.’* The depth of 
gravel varies from 3 feet on some of the creeks to 30 and 40 
feet on lower Dominion and from 80 to 100 feet on Quartz 
creek. The frozen muck which overlies the gravels forms an 
exceedingly firm roof and no timbering is required in the drifts. 
The shafts in which self-dumpers are operating, however, are 
usually timbered as well as the tunnels leading from the bot- 
tom of the shafts to the face of the drifts. Underneath the 
frozen muck large chambers can be excavated during the win- 
ter. *‘In one case on Dominion creek a muck roof unsup- 
ported by pillars covered a vault said to measure 140 feet by 
230 feet and remained unbroken until midsummer. Examples 
of muck roofs spanning vaults over 100 feet in width are quite 


common.’ 


9. Low Levent Gravets.*—‘ The low level creek gravels 
are the most important gravels in the district. These gravels floor 
the bottoms of all the valleys to a depth of from four to ten feet. 


They rest on bedrock usually consisting of decomposed and 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., Report of the Klondike Gold Fields, 1905. 
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broken schists, and are overlaid by a sheet of black frozen 
uuck ranging in thickness from two to thirty feet or more. 
They are local in origin and consist entirely of the schists and 
other rocks outcropping along the valleys. The schists pebbles 
are usually flat round-edged discs measuring one to two inches 
in thickness and two to six inches in length. They constitute 
the greater part of the deposit, but are associated with a vary- 
ing proportion of rounded and sub-angular quartz pebbles and 
boulders, and, less frequently, with pebbles derived from the 
later eruptive rocks of the region. The pebbles are loosely 
stratified, are usually embedded in a matrix of coarse reddish 
sand and alternate in places with thin beds of sand and muck.’ 

(a) Creek.— The creek gravels frequently inclose leaves, 
roots and other vegetable remains, and also the bones of various 
extinct and still existing northern animals, such as the mam- 
moth, the buffalo, the bear, the musk-ox and the mountain 


sheep and goat.’ 


(b) Guicu.— The gulch gravels oceupy the upper por- 
tions of the main creek valleys and small tributary valleys. 
They differ from the creek gravels in being coarser and more 
angular. A considerable proportion of their material consists 
of almost unworn fragments of schist washed down from the 
adjacent slopes. They contain the same vegetable and animal 


remains as the creek gravels.’ 


(c) River.— The only river gravels of the district proven, 
so far, to contain gold in paying quantities occur in the wide 
flats bordering the lower portions of the Klondike river below 
the mouth of Hunker valley. The river gravels consist of 
quartzite, slate, chert, granite and diabase pebbles largely 
derived from the western slopes of the Ogilvie range. They 
are harder and better rounded than the creek gravels, a neces- 


sary result of the greater distance travelled.’* 


* R. G. McConnell, B.A., 14-B, Ann. R. Geol. Sur., Vol. XIV. 
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10. Trrracre GrRAvELs.*—‘ Rock terraces oceur at various 
points cut into the steep slopes of the present valleys. They 
were produced during the deepening of the valleys, and are 
simply remnants of former valley bottoms. They are small, 
seldom exceeding a few yards in width and a few hundred 
yards in length, irregular in distribution, and occur at all ele- 
vations up to the bottoms of the old valleys. The terraces sup- 
port beds of gravel, usually from six to fifteen feet in thick- 
ness, very similar to that in the creek bottoms, but showing 
somewhat more wear. ‘The terrace gravels, like the creek 
eravels, are overlaid, as a rule, with muck, and at one point on 
Hunker creek were found buried beneath a hundred feet of this 


materal.’ 


11. Hien Lever Gravers.*—‘ They consist, principally, 
of ancient creek deposits, overlaid near the mouths of some of 
the valleys by gravels laid down by the Klondike river, when 
it ran at a much higher level than at present, and occupied a 
somewhat wider valley. These gravels occur at various points 
along the Klondike river. In the Klondike district they are 
found covering the small plateaus in which the ridges separa- 
ting Bonanza and Hunker creeks from the Klondike river ter- 
minate. They rest in both places, on high level creek gravels 
at an elevation of about 450 feet above the present valley bot- 
toms. They have a thickness of from 150 to 175 feet, and 
consist principally of well-rolled pebbles, of quartzite, slate, 
chert, granite, diabase and conglomerate embedded in a matrix 
of gray sand, and derived, like those in the present stream, 


from the western part of the Ogilvie range.’ 


(a) White channel gravels.*—The white channel gravels 
differ somewhat from the ordinary type of stream deposit. 
They are very compact as a rule and in some of the hydraulic 
cuts stand up in almost vertical cliffs, even when the face is 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., 14-B, Annual Report Geological Survey, Vol. XIV. 
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unfrozen. The white or light grey colouration, from which the 
deposit derives its name, is very conspicuous in most of the 
sections but is not universal, as red, yellow and dark grey beds 
frequently occur. The deposit is highly siliceous, the princi- 
pal constituents consisting of rounded pebbles and rounded and 
sub-angular boulders of vein quartz. Flat schist pebbles and 
boulders, usually in a more or less advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, occur with the quartz, and also occasional pebbles de- 
rived from the various dikes and stocks outcropping along the 
valleys. No material foreign to the districts occurs in the de- 
posit. The pebbles and boulders are usually small, seldom 
exceeding eighteen inches in diameter, and are embedded in a 
compact matrix consisting essentially of small sericite plates 


? 


and fine angular quartz grains The uniformity of the 
deposit in composition and general character throughout sec- 
tions a hundred feet or more in thickness is very striking. The 
bedding planes as a rule, are inconspicuous, and there has been 
no sorting of the various constituents into separate beds. The 
deposits, unlike the creek and gulch gravels, appear to be des- 
titute of vegetable and animal remains. ‘The thickness of the 
White Channel gravels varies from a few feet to 150 feet, and 
the original width from a couple of hundred yards to over a 


mile. 


(6) YELLow Gravers.*—' The white compact gravel de- 
posit described above is overlaid in places by loosely stratified 
gravels known as the yellow gravels. The latter are of a rusty 
colour, are more distinctly stratified than the white gravels and 
consist mainly of flat schist pebbles lying loosely in a coarse 


sandy matrix.’ 


12. Wutre Cuannet.*—‘ The White Channel bench or 
hill gravels are the oldest in the district, and, excepting the 


present creek gravels, the most important from an economic 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Reports Nos. 884 and 979. 
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standpoint. ‘They were originally creck gravels, deposited in 
a similar manner to those occupying the low levels at present, 
and their elevated position is due to an uplift which affected 
the whole region bordering the Yukon from the Stewart river 
northwest to the Alaskan boundary and for a considerable dis- 
tance beyond. This uplift, and a small depression which pre- 
ceded it, produced many notable changes in the topography 
of the country. It is probably, although not conclusively 
proved, that during the White Channel period the lower 
portion of the Klondike valley, the portion into which the 
principal gold-bearing creeks discharge, was occupied by a 
small local stream and that the Klondike itself flowed either 
into the Stewart or into Twelvemile river. The White Channel 
deposits are remarkable in this respect that even when com- 
pletely destroyed their former portion is marked yea etraileot 
gold. They are traceable in this manner from the present 
mouth of Hunker, Bear and Bonanza creeks far out into the 
present valley of the Klondike, showing that the old valley was 
small, smaller than that of Hunker creek and unlikely to have 
contained a large rapid river such as the Klondike. At the 
close of the White Channel period the district was depressed 
and it was during this depression that the Klondike is consid- 
ered to have broken into its present valley. It brought down 
an immense quantity of material from its upper reaches, and 
rapidly built up a wide gravel bed fully 150 feet in depth. 
These gravels at the mouth of Hunker and Bonanza creeks rest 
on the White Channel deposits and at other points, where not 
destroyed, are distributed along the hillsides at the same level. * 
The depression was followed by an uplift of approximately 700 
feet, which gave new life to all the streams by increasing their 
erades, and they immediately commenced to deepen their chan- 


nels. This process was continued not only through the old 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Report. (No. 979.) 
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gravel deposits but down into the bedrock to a depth of from 
150 to 300 feet. The new valleys are sunk as a rule, through 
the bottom of the old ones, but in a few places, as at the mouth 
of Bonanza creek, they deviate from them and have carved out 
independent courses. The difference in character between the 
old and new valleys is striking. The old ones represent the 
product of long continued stable conditions, and are character- 
ized by wide flats and gently sloping sides, from which all 
traces of angularity have been smoothed away. The flats of 
the old Hunker creek valley have a width in places of over a 
mile. The new valleys, on the other hand, while opening out 
into occasional basins, are generally narrow, steep-sided and 
angular. This applies only to the creeks, all of which are small, 
as the Klondike river has cut a huge trench through the dis- 
trict since the uphft. Only a portion of the deposits of the old 
valleys was destroyed during the excavation of the recent val- 
leys, as the latter are much narrower and do not follow exactly 
the same course. The undestroyed portions constitute the 


White Channel gravels of the miners.’ 


13. Brprocx.*—‘ The greater part of the gold both in the 
hill and creek gravels occurs on or near bedrock, either in the 
lower four to six feet of gravel or sunk for some distance in 
the bedrock itself. The distribution depends largely on the 
character of the bedrock. Soft schists such as those underlying 
the rich portion of upper Dominion creek prevent the gold 
from descending, and it accumulates in a thin layer at the base 
of the gravels. In many of the rich claims between the two 
discoveries on Dominion creek a thin stratum of gravel resting 
immediately on bedrock proved extraordinarily rich, while the 
bedrock and the upper gravels were comparatively lean. On 
Bonanza creek the bedrock as a rule is harder and more flaggy, 


and the action of frost has parted the layers and allowed a por- 


*R, G. McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Report (No. 979). 
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tion of the gold to descend along them. From three to five feet 
of bedrock are usually mined at a profit, and gold has been 
found in some quantity at a depth of twelve feet and probably 
descends still deeper. On a couple of claims on Hunker creek, 
below the mouth of Seventy Pup, practically all the gold oc- 
eurred in a shattered porphyry bedrock, the overlying gravels 
proving almost barren. The bedrock underlying the hill of 
White Channel gravels is more decomposed than that in the 
creek bottoms, does not open out in the same way and retains 
most of the gold at or near the surface. In a few places gold 
has been found in paying quantities in the schist partings un- 
der the decomposed layer, but as a rule only the upper few 


inches are mined.’ 


14. Representation.—When a claim has been staked and 
a erant issued, the owner has absolute right of renewal from 
year to year upon payment of a renewal fee and doing or caus- 
ing to be done work on the claim to the value of $200. The 
intention of the provision dealing with representation is to 
stimulate development work, and if possible, to prevent claim 
owners from holding claims for speculative purposes. In some 
cases attempts are made to retain mining property by the per- 
formance of an amount of representation work which leaves 
some doubt as to whether or not the law has been comphed with. 
Jn such eases the claims are often relocated and if the relocator 
can prove that the necessary amount of representation work 
has not been performed, the title to the claim becomes forfeited, 
and the relocator has the first right to locate the claim. No 
title shall be contested by any one who does not claim an ad- 
verse right except by leave of the commissioner of the terri- 


tory. The cost allowed by the government for representation 


work, is defined as follows :— 
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SHAFT SINKING. 


For first ten feet in depth, $2 per running foot of dirt 
removed. 

For second ten feet in depth, $4 per running foot of dirt 
removed. 

For third ten feet in depth, $6 per running foot of dirt 
removed. 

For fourth ten feet in depth, $8 per running foot of dirt 
removed. 

Below forty feet in depth, $10 per running foot of dirt 


removed. 
TUNNELLING. 


(a) In unfrozen ground, for first (25) twenty-five feet, $2 
per running foot. 
Beyond (25) twenty-five feet, $3 per running foot. 
(b) In frozen ground, for first (25) twenty-five feet, $3 
per running foot. 


Beyond (25) twenty-five feet, $4 per running foot. 


DRIFTING FROM SHAFT. 


(a2) In unfrozen ground, $2 per running foot. 

(6) In frozen ground, $3 per running foot. 

There shall be allowed, in addition, one dollar per running 
foot for every ten feet in depth of the shaft from which the 
drift is run. In measuring of the drift each running foot shall 
have a width of four feet, and where the drift is of a greater 
width, allowance shall be made for such additional work on a 


basis of each running foot having a width of four feet. 


TIMBERING. 


In shaft, $3 per running foot. 


In drift or tunnel, $2 per running foot. 
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OPEN CUTTING. 


(a) Ground sluicing, 50 cents per cubic yard of dirt re- 
moved. 

(b) Stripping (by scraper), 75 cents per cubic yard of dirt 
removed. 


(¢) Hand-shovelling, $1.75 per cubic yard of dirt removed. 
DRILLING. 


In all cases, including both steam and hand-drilling, the 


actual cost of such work. 


HYDRAULICKING, DREDGING AND STEAM SHOVELLING. 


50 cents per cubic yard. 


UNPROVIDED CASES. 


Other miner-lke work for which special provision is not 
made, shall be allowed at the actual cost, but for ordinary 
labour $7.50 per day per man employed shall be allowed. 

All mining operations for the purpose of representing 


elaims shall be done in a miner-like manner. 


15. Groupine.—The mining recorder may grant permis- 
sion for a term not exceeding ten years, to any person or per- 
sons, not exceeding ten in number, owning adjoining claims, 
to perform on any one or more of such claims all the work re- 
quired to entitle the owner or owners to a renewal grant for each 
claim so grouped, provided the applicants file with the recorder 
a deed of partnership creating a joint liability between the own- 
ers of the claims for the joint working thereof. Permission 
may also be given to group more than ten adjoining claims, if 
the commissioner of the territory is satisfied that the interests 
of the locality where the claims are situated would be materially 
benefitted by such grouping, and such claims may not all be 
contiguous. The grouping of claims enables the owners to 
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more thoroughly and economically prospect a locality by sink- 


ing shafts and tunnelling directly across a creek. 


16. SramMpEepEs.—When a rumour is current in a mining 
camp that gold has been discovered on some unknown creek, 
miners, as a general rule, rush off to the scene of the discovery. 
Distance and the most rigorous climatic conditions present no 
obstacles. In the early days stampedes in the Klondike could 
have been numbered by the hundred, and the territory suffered 
to some extent from such a panicky condition. Within recent 
vears stampedes have been organized for the purpose of stak- 
ing a creek or portion of a creek in order to promote a dredg- 
ing enterprise. Rigs or a steamboat may be chartered, and the 
utmost secrecy prevails until the expedition returns. The ac- 
tual cost of an organized stampede is computed as follows, 


namely : 


Purchasingrishis of 100tstakers,1ab.620 se eee $2,000 OO 
Recording fees——-100 claims? att$l02 oe ee 1,000 00 
Fees recording transiers—-1 003554 a eee ee LOO” 
Legal fees and, sundriess.s. ccs «ote cae ea eens 399 OO 


* $3 500 00 


To entitle the promoter of such an enterprise to the abso- 
lute right to the renewal of 100 claims, it is necessary to ex- 
pend $20,000 in representation work, and an _ additional 
$1,000 in renewal fees. Unless the ground has been carefully 
and systematically prospected, it 1s useless to undertake such 
an enterprise without available capital to prosecute develop- 


ment work. 


17. WatErR Ricurs.—Under the Yukon Placer Mining 
Act a claim owner is entitled to the seepage water on his claim 
and to the use of a certain quantity of the lawfully unappro- 
priated water flowing past his claim. Water rights are granted 


for a period not exceeding five years, and in special cases for 


*These figures are the exact cost of an actual stampede, and were kindly furnished 
by one of. the interested parties. Had it not been that the locality was convenient 
to the stakers, an additional amount would have been necessary for transportation. 
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a longer period. A grant of water on an occupied creek is sub- 
ject to the rights of claim owners working on the stream above 
or below the ditch-head and of any other persons lawfully 
using the water. If, after a water right has been granted, 
claims are located and worked below the ditch-head on any 
diverted stream, the operators shall collectively be entitled to 
the continuous flow of the water passing their claims to the 


following extent :— 


(a) If three hundred inches or less are diverted, they shall 


be entitled to forty inches and no more; 


(b) If over three hundred inches are diverted, they shall 


be entitled to sixty inches, and no more; 


Except, in either case, upon paying to the owner of the 
ditch, and all other persons interested therein, compensation 
equal to the amount of damage sustained by the continuous 
flow of such extra quantity of water as is desired. When the 
holder of a water grant has the privilege of selling water, the 
price charged for such water is subject to the control of the 
commissioner of the territory, and the water must be supphed 
to all claim owners who make application therefor in a fair 
proportion, and according to priority of application. 

In measuring water in any ditch or sluice the following 


rules must be observed :— 


(a) The water taken into a ditch or sluice shall be mea- 


sured at the ditch or sluicehead ; 


(b) No water shall be taken into a ditch or sluice, except 
in a trough placed horizontally at the place at which the water 
enters it; 

(c) One inch of water shall mean half the quantity that 
will pass through an orifice two inches high by one inch wide, 
with a constant head of seven inches above the upper side of 


the orifice ; 
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(d) A sluicehead shall consist of fifty such inches of 
water. 

Every grant.of water appurtenant to a claim which is sold, 
shall be construed to have conveyed and transferred all re- 


corded water privileges appurtenant to the claim assigned. 


18. Reservorrs.—The commissioner may withdraw from 
mining entry any vacant ground required as a reservoir site 
or for any other purpose in connection with the storage of 
water, but only such ground as has been thoroughly prospected 


and has been found to be worthless for placer mining pur- 


poses, 
RESERVOIRS CONSTRUCTED IN KLONDIKE DISTRICT. 
Catchment | Capacity, 
Location. Owner. | area. Cte 

Upper Bonanzanc cist ae Yukon Gold Co... .,14-48 sq. miles... 43 , 500, 000 
Acklandsarind ern tarts ener 5 ee seal Ere Se ale Lao O00 
Adams Creek..............-|Bonanza Creek Gold 

Mining Co........| 6°64 EG, 600, 000 


19. Surracr Ricurs.—Large stretches of the river beds 
in the Yukon have been acquired under the regulations govern- 
ing the issue of leases to dredge for minerals, but with one or 
two exceptions, the dredges in the territory at the present time, 
are operating on creek claims or flats adjoiming river beds. 
All claims that have been staked or otherwise acquired for the 
purpose of dredging are held subject to the provisions of the 
Placer Mining Act. The surface rights of a claim are nat 
granted to any person other than the owner of the claim until 
the owner is given an opportunity to acquire such rights. This 
provision protects the dredge operator against htigation, which 
otherwise might be created by some other person acquiring 
the surface rights of mining property, the surface of which 


must necessarily be destroyed by dredging operations. | 


Yukon River at Selwyn. 
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20. Macuinery.—Very crude devices were employed in 
the early days, 2.¢., "98 and ’99, to handle the pay dirt and 
recover the gold. The invention and introduction of modern 
mining machinery specially adapted to the frozen ground in 
the Yukon may be attributed to the experience and enterprise 
of resourceful miners and operators, the high price of labour, 
and the necessity of reducing the cost of operations in order 
to mine gravels carrying low grade pay. The steam points 
and equipment for thawing by hot water, the self-dumper and 
the mechanical elevators (which have recently been installed 
en Bonanza creek by the Yukon Gold Company), have all been 
specially designed to meet the conditions that exist in the 


Klondike. 


21. GRADE OF GoL_p *—' Klondike gold varies greatly in 
erade, not only on different creeks but also along different por- 
tions of the same creek. The difference of grade is due to the 
gold being in all cases alloyed with silver in varying propor- 


aS 
WwW 


tions In the lowest grade gold the silver almost equals the 
gold in volume, the ratio being 1 to 14. In the high grade 
gold the ratio is 1 to 5 and the general average is 1 to 2:3. In 
value the ratio of silver to gold is very small, the proportion 
ealeulated from a number of returns being approximately 1 to 
150**, While the grade of the placer gold is supposed to cou 
form in a general way with that of the original vein gold, some 
changes are evidently produced by the leaching out of a portion 
of the silver contents. Evidence of loss of silver is afforded by 
the fact that fine gold which would necessarily be affected more 
by leaching than the accompanying coarse gold invariably car- 
ries a smaller percentage of silver. Nuggets also assay higher 
as a rule on the surface than in the centre. Five assays of 
selected nuggets made by Mr. Connor in the laboratory of the 


survey gave the following results :— 


*R. G McConnell, B. A. Report of Gold Values in the Klondike High Level 
Gravels. (No. 979). 6 
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Centre 
ee of Surface. —— 
Nugget. 
Le SSilvereee ee leer ee 29 -4 
Gold seeker cue ee O42 70-6 Trail hill, Bonanza creek. 
2. Dilyer he Ae enor 29) 33-5 
(Old 2 ie eae eet eee nied 66°5 Chechaco hill, Bonanza creek. 
3/ spi lverhe eee ae eel tee 30-3 
Gold. terete On 69 -7 Bonanza creek, No. 12 below. 
4A uSilverels cc. seat 46 21) re a0) 
Golds ior yareererrt bOoe Oasys OOO Treasure hill, Last Chance creek. 
5 Gil vers eh sere ROO RO MMIEECS Tn 
Gold 2k weaase se OCG ||) .6620> eit BonanzarcreekaaNa.s below. 


‘ All the nuggets with the exception of No. 5 show losses in 
silver of from five to seven per cent on the surface, assuming 
that the composition was originally uniform. No. 5 was a large 
nugget filled with quartz and its exceptional character is prob- 


ably due to its being much younger than the others.’ 


22, TRANSPORTATION oF GoLp.*—The two main factors 
in the transportation of coarse gold by natural causes are grade 
and bedrock. With steep grades and smooth bedrock trans- 
portation is comparatively rapid, while little movement takes 
place when the grades are moderate and the valleys are floored 
with the tilted flagey schists characteristic of the district. The 
Klondike slopes are everywhere mantled with a thick covering 
of broken and partially decomposed schist fragments easily 
moved when not frozen and ever tending downwards towards 
the ereek and gulch levels. The downward movement is slow 
and intermittent at present on account of the perpetually frozen 
condition of the surface, except on sunny slopes. During the 
period of the White Channel gravels—the period of the great 
gold accumulations—climatic conditions were less severe and 
the movement must have been much more rapid. The slide 
material carries with it the gold and gold-bearing quartz re- 
leased by the breaking up of the auriferous quartz veins, and 


when running water is reached the gold is sluiced out and re- 
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mains behind, while the rock fragments are ground up and 
earried away. 

(a) In gravels—The distance travelled by the gold after 
reaching the waterways, neglecting the time element, depends 
on the grades and bedrock. The upper portious of the creeks 
and the steep gulches, except where they cross the pay-streak 
of the White Channel gravels and are directly enriched from 
them, have not proved rich and are only occasionally produc- 
tive. The gold washed down into them moves slowly on, and 
all the great accumulations occur on portions of the creeks with 
grades of 150 feet or less to the mile. LEvidenec of the tardy 
movement of coarse gold down streams of moderate grade, 
even where the latter are actively engaged in eroding their 
channels, is furnished at many points along Bonanza and 
Hunker creeks. The pay-streak of the elevated White Channel 
gravels has been destroyed in places along both these streams. 
Whenever this occurs the creek bottoms directly opposite the 
destroyed portions are immediately enriched, showing that the 
gold, or a large portion of it at least, has remained almost sta- 
tionery during all the time the creeks were employed in deepen- 
ing their channels from 150 to 300 feet. The complemen- 
tary relationship existing between the creek and the hill pay 
gravels has been recognized by the miners, and whenever the 
creek gravels are lean, pay is confidently expected on the hills, 
and in the productive portions of the creeks is usually found. 

(b) On bedrock.—The influence of bedrock in retarding 
or accelerating the progress of gold down stream is almost 
as Important as that of grade. The common bedrock of the dis- 
trict is a light coloured flaggy sericite schist of unequal hard- 
ness and usually tilted at high angles. The sericite schist alter- 
nates in places with bands of dark graphitic schists and is 
broken through by numerous porphyritic dikes and stocks. 


The light coloured flagey schists when had, form an. excellent 


ee) 
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bedrock from the miner’s point of view, as they weather un- 
equally into irregular rock ripples, which arrest the progress 
of the gold. The partings also open out under the influence 
of the alternate freezings and thawings to which the rocks are 
subjected and the gold descends along them, and continues to 
descend as the surface is gradually lowered by erosion. Its 
progress down stream when caught in this manner is indefiin- 
itely delayed. The porphyritic rocks when shattered, as is 
often the case, also arrest most of the gold. The soft varieties 
of the sericite schists and the dark graphitic schists, on the 
other hand, offer small resistance to the passage of the gold. 
They weather to a smooth surface along which the gold moves 
easily, and the portions of the creeks underlaid by them are 


usually lean.’ 


23. PurcHasE oF Gotp.—The two banks* in Dawson pur- 
chase gold either in the form of dust or dry amalgam. When 
the gold is presented at the banks, all foreign matter, such as 
sand, is blown out of the dust by the gold buyer, who weighs 
it in the presence of the owner. The gold buyers have usually 
had considerable experience in handling gold, and by the ap- 
pearance of the dust can invariably designate the creek from 
which it has been derived. The dust from the different claims 
is either purchased at a rate established by previous assays, or 
if the owner prefers, a receipt for the weight is given and a 
special assay is made. In making the assay the dust or amal- 
gam is melted by the assayer, and the base metals (iron and 
copper) fluxed off. It is then poured into moulds and cleaned 
of any slag adhering to the gold. The bar is next weighed, and 
the difference in weight represents the loss in melting. After- 
wards, sample chips are taken from the bar (along diagonal 
lines on top and bottom), and each chip is assayed. The results 


of the assay of each chip must check within one-tenth of a 


A *Branches of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and the Bank of British North 
merica. 
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point of fineness. From the results of the assay a certificate 
of fineness is given, 1,000 fine representing pure gold at $20.67 
per ounce. The royalty on all gold shipped from the Yukon is 
24 per cent, or 874 cents per ounce, and the valuation of gold 
for royalty purposes is $15 per ounce. The following is a list 


of the assay values of dust from some of the principal creeks, 


namely: 
VALUES OF GOLD DUST. 
Assay Value 
Name of Creek. of 
Dust 

BAL GeO Cerra eter ie cen Tm le em pre a ME ree ta le <A chess Cla (OO) ssl 25} 
Bonanza; Greek==-a pOVes WD IsCOv eryre einai, ae tees, vont oo wikis woegs, 8 16 44 — 16 84 
“ Delowelineo vei mamma teen ee meee Mitra | “15 (04-52-16) D9 
3 aelaht | Seen ea eetn ce nee earn eiiy Mee Drew Cee ALN) oe ewe Rr de na 14 75 — 15 63 
COUN Rabe bra bs oc sortes eh BOs Casta ase Nas Genus ool ahora Orga ee 14 38 — 15 15 
Dago, Gulchsanoatlill ere pee cua eee race tts mesh eae hides 14°43 — 17 08 
Dominion Creek—below Upper Discovery... -..-..05:...+.+.5:. 16 46 — 16 85 
a ADOVELMIOWED WIECO VERY, 4 cers alittle oihals oon aes 16 60 — 16 80 
. Belows bowers iscoverya Weer ame na 16455n- Ui eGo 
Po Or ACO pee ee ee eee OY svi ca mag nil te 14 25 — 15 65 
Fut e eee eee ce ee ee ree aes Eee SL ages OTe Cu Rated i ILI Oe 12 54 — 15 60 
Crea ULC Lapras MeOn a ne eae a etree MUI E Se rata Aci. Ra eatalh Occ 2 15 42 — 16 03 
Glaciers Creek Renn ne eet Pare Sat Bene Ae ty 2 eer) AEN A | ia Ce = ae Bw 
COLA OG GO TIN Sere tee We en ek tem ARC A ee A inte Is (oye > NGS 7) 
GOL GSR Ti a ete ey eee ea EE wr thee a oe PE eee et 6 My mre U7 OO = ily GO 
ELISE G tere cetrre Re eis re ete ee Be OR te ree ie eae A cunt. Sei, 2 Ge Oe lideeeoa) 
Fun Ker=—a DOVenLisCOVOl yi piaiawet areata Maas SS teas eae ee ees 1620 — 17 Od 
a! DelOwsL) isto verveerrn ante oe eign ct ancl eacemneme ness ibs) BYR AS 
a GEKaV eM lar hatte on cea Me Rue oe kaa yee a EO ee ree 12 25 = hey Br 
lEphiya Kecd BI Esha Kelas a4 © Aun seresieh 2 ropa ene, coubee ga euee series oar ken ee eee 12 99 — 14 02 
TRO VEUGEG ULC ieee See bre conan) an eereee Pate ean Cee et ce eB 15 93 — 16 84 
Willer G recline seis: Su arene cote MAP ine thee re = 16 82 = 16 Bx 
QuartziCree kee ee wee tr renege oe ae ean ae At Pee ar. 14°95 — 15 89 
Sulphur Creek—above DISCOVEU VR aaa ee he a cee me as 16 10 — 16 49 
Delo Wal LSCGie ry matem ene ome ntee eae ea c- Ws 10) = 1a 72 
ARGH EN See ee ae wae ee ate ode Oe Sr ak etd PR vn GALA oie (cet Der ee ne 7a —= WH OS 
VIEL ORIEN GUL lis capa seen Onna et ly Oren Meare Rhames fe My els 16 46 — 16 68 


24, Miner’s Unrrs.—The following table shows the stand- 
ard of weights and measures in placer mining in the Klon- 
dike :—- 


TABLE OF MINER'S UNITS. 


ees Daag WC emerern eer eee ere eT Rte tied tse IS cubics it. 

LB ea ATS TS eee eas eee ya ca eee Neer ELS Li} 1 wheelbarrow. 
4 Sowheel barre wee K Osa eens Sees A seers 1 bucket. 

LOS wheel barrower mia Kew ma yar yy ee eres 1 cubic yard. 
jie DAN Of ora vel ewelrhg. en eta ake ero ic neers © A 20 Ibs. 


due cUubDIlCNVatdeole gravel pwelt lig, i eee. 3,000 lbs. 


* These measures are not to be construed as absolutely accurate, but are used 
by miners in making substantial or working estimates. 
t+Estimated weight average gravels. 
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MINING METHODS. 


1. Prospectrinc.—The first work the prospector does on 
a new creek is to pan wherever the bedrock is exposed by the 
action of water. (Bonanza creek was accidentally discovered 
by Carmack, who panned in this way, and staked without fur- 
ther prospecting.) If, after panning, favourable prospects are 
found, a small space of ground is cleared and a shaft, usually 
& feet by 5 feet, is sunk to bedrock. It is not necessary to 
thaw the frozen muck, which can be broken with a pick, but 
when the gravel is reached it is necessary to make a fire on 
the bottom of the shaft and thaw downwards until bedrock is 
reached. Another method of thawing the gravel is by boulders 
which have been heated in a fire. The warm boulders are 
dropped on the bottom of the shaft and covered with moss or 
brush. Either process thaws from one to two feet of gravel in 
about five or six hours. (Thawing with boulders in described 
under paragraph 4.) Dirt can be thrown out of the shaft to a 
depth of about ten feet, and then it is necessary to use a wind- 
lass to hoist. The gravel removed from the shaft is also panned 
at frequent intervals. The general rule is that if there is pay 
at all in the gravels, it is richest on or in bedrock. Paradise 
Hill, on Hunker creek, however, has furnished an exception to 
this rule. ‘The main gold zone here in many places is found 
not in bedrock, but at elevations of from three to twelve feet or 
more above it.’ To drift or tunnel, a fire is built against the 
side of the shaft, and the necessary amount of gravel is exca- 
vated. To prospect on creeks where a small boiler can be used, 
the procedure is somewhat different. A small Porcupine boiler 
of 3 h.p., which furnishes steam to three points is generally 
utilized. A half inch pipe can be driven through 10 feet of 
muck in about five hours. To sink a shaft of 20 feet in this 
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way requires about one cord of wood for thawing, and two 


men will remove the dirt from the shaft in two days. 


2. Tuawine.*—' The gold-bearing gravels in the Klondike 
are perpetually frozen and have to be thawed by one of the 
various methods employed in the district. Even if mechanical 
applances were devised to excavate these gravels in a frozen 
condition, a process of thawing would be necessary before the 
gold could be recovered. The efficiency of any one method of 
thawing varies with the quantity of humidity in and the com- 
pactness of the gravels. Nearly all the gold-bearing streams 
of Post Tertiary age are frozen to bedrock and artificial thaw- 
ing is absolutely necessary, while those of most recent age are 


only partially frozen and do not require artificial thawing.’ 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE METHODS OF THAWING. 


(Nati pla will Oe cae awk ary eee eee eee ea 1. The Sun. 
Arbilielal "tha winie wud tae eee eee ree eee 1. Rocks. 
Te aaa” a tie ale ee See ge ee eae 2. Wood. 


Ne re ie rag Alesse ieee as as 3. Steam points. 
a AN i fee? 0 Sep areas Pee a ea ee 4. Hot water. 


3. Natura THawine.*—“ The method of exposing the 
gravels to the sun to thaw hag not been universally adopted, 
partly because the overburden cannot be removed on account 
of the lack of water and grade and partly on account of the 
short seasons. It has not yet been demonstrated whether it is 
possible, either from a physical or economic point of view, to 
thaw a creek gravel deposit of 15 feet in depth. The surface 
of all creek bed deposits is covered with moss overlying a layer 
of frozen soil—known as “‘ muck ’”—from a few feet to 14 feet 
in thickness. Before the rays of the sun can effectually pene- 
trate the muck, the moss has to be removed by artificial means. 
If the grade is available the muck is removed by ground-sluic- 
ing. Where the body of gravel is exposed the sun will thaw 


from four to five feet in one season, but where this depth is 
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exceeded, it 1s necessary to thaw by artificial means where 
dredges are operating. In open-cut work, where the material 
is excavated with the pick and shovel, the sun’s rays are sufti- 
cient to thaw for a number of shovellers according to the area 
of gravels exposed. In all hydraulic operations the heat of the 
sun is the only medium of thawing. ‘The monitor is placed in 
such a position that it can be directed alternately on certain 
areas, the face of the gravels usually being worked in three 
sections, 7.e., while the water is directed on one section the 
other two sections are thawing. In this way the sun will supply 


sufficient material to keep the monitor operating.’ 


4, ‘THAWING wiTH Rocxs.—‘ The method of thawing with 
rocks is not now practised. During the period of early mining 
in the Fortymile district, rocks were heated in a fire on the 
surface of the ground, and then dropped on the bottom of the 
shaft, where they were covered with tin or sheet iron to con- 
centrate the heat. Rocks were also used to thaw the ground 
for drifting. Thawing with rocks concentrates the heat, and 
obviates the sloughing of the side of a shaft. In many locali- 
ties the muck contains streaks of sand through which the heat 


is more rapidly conducted, and as a result a portion of the 


6 ? 


roof may fall down or “ cave-in,” as it is usually termed.’ 


5. THawina with Woop.*—‘ The several species of wood 
available for thawing purposes are, spruce, cotton-wood and 
jack pine, the latter kind being scarce the former species are 


chiefly used.’ 


6. THawine Bar Diaetinas.*—‘ The method employed in 
thawing bar diggings in the Fortymile district was as follows, 
namely :— 

An area of about 50 feet square was stripped of ice, and a 
portion of this area, 20 feet in length by 6 feet in width was 
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thawed by one fire, this being the quantity one man could exca- 
vate before the.thawed ground was again affected by the frost. 
A row of kindling, two feet in width was placed along the 
whole length of the twenty feet, and covered with dry spruce. 
A. second and third row of wood was placed on top and sheet 
iron or tin was used as a complete cover, so that the wood 
could smoulder and the heat be retained or concentrated within 
the area to be thawed. The quantity of wood necessary to thaw 
an area of ground 20 feet long by-6 feet wide and 14 feet deep, 


was estimated at 14 cords.’ 


7. Woop THawine In Drirrs.— The method of thawing 
with wood in drifting operations is practically the same as that 
employed in bar diggings, but more care is exercised in placing 
the fires. This method is employed only in small drifting 
operations, when the material is hoisted with a windlass. ‘To 
expedite the work in the drifts it is customary to sink two 
shafts from 50 to 75 feet apart. While the drift from one 
shaft is being thawed, the dirt from the other drift is hoisted 
from the other shaft. The mode of placing the wood along 
the face of the drift is as follows: Kindlings about cne foot 
in width are placed along the face of the drift, and then a 
layer of wood. Dry spruce is placed on top of the kindlings 
for a width of a foot on each side. On top of the dry spruce is 
placed a layer of green spruce, which in turn is covered by 
sheet iron. The spruce and sheet iron keeps the fire smoulder- 
ing and concentrate the heat.’ When bedrock is thawed the 
same method is applied, but the wood is placed lengthwise along 
the drift, the end of one stick resting on the end of the other. 
Fires of this kind burn for three or five hours.’ 


8. THawine with Hor Water.*— This method is em- 
ployed to the best advantage when the gravels are compact and 


contain very little sediment. Where the gravels are thawed by 
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this method a much greater quantity of dirt can be handled by 
the shovellers than when the ground is thawed by either wood 
or steam. The method may be described as follows: A sump- 
hole is made at the bottom of the shaft, about five or six feet 
below the level of the drift, and a pulsometer or a duplex 
Worthington pump is installed on top of the sump-hole. The 
steam from the boilers is conducted through an iron pipe, 
down the shaft, to the pump or Pulsometer, as the case may be. 
At the bottom of the shaft there is a small pressure pump, to 
which is attached a fire hose with nozzle. The water from the 
sump-hole is pumped on the face of the drift, and returns to 
the sump-hole by means of a small ditch dug along the side of 
the drift. The same water is used several times, and when it 
accumulates, as a result of the humidity of the gravels, it is 
pumped out of the shaft. The water is kept warm either by the 
fresh steam from the boilers or the exhaust from the pump or 
both. The duty of a No. 7 Pulsometer is about 60 cubic yards 


in ten hours.’ 


9. TuHawine with Stream Pornts.*—‘ Steam thawing is 
employed in three distinct kinds of operations, drifting, open- 
cutting and dredging.’ 

The Point.— A “point” is made of extra hydraulic pipe, 
is 6 feet in length and has a bore of 14 inches to @ of an inch 
in diameter. They have solid standard heads, which stand the 
blow of a six or eight pound hammer.’ 

Connections.*—‘ The points are connected with batteries 
of four each, having a separate steam hose—usually $ inch— 
and steam valve, and each battery is connected with the main 
steam line #-inch steam hose and valve.’ 

Supply of steam.*—‘ To do efficient work each point re- 
quires steam equal to 14 h.p., boiler capacity, 7.e., a 30 h.p. 


boiler will furnish steam to 20 points. If a smaller boiler 1s 
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used for this number of points, much trouble will be experi- 
enced in firing and supplying the boiler with water.’ 

Duty of a steam point.*—‘ The quantity of ground that 
can be thawed with a steam point varies from 3 to 6 and often 
7 cubic yards in 10 hours. The efficiency of the point varies 
according to the compactness of the gravels, the quantity of 
humidity in the gravels and the area to be thawed and as to 
whether it is in a drift or ahead of a dredge. In drifting 
operations the average duty of the point is 3-75 cubic yards in 
10 hours.’ 

Powmt setting.*—‘ When points are set in the face of a 
drift they are first driven about two feet, and allowed to remain 
at this length for an hour or so. They are then driven other 
two feet, and finally driven the full length. The points are 
set about three feet apart in average gravels, but only about 23 
feet in compact gravels. Care has to be taken that only the 
pay material is thawed, otherwise waste material will have to 


be removed.’ 


10. Tuawine AHEAD ‘oF Dreper.*—‘ All the dredges 
operating in frozen ground have steam plants for the purpose 
of thawing the gravels ahead of the dredge. The size of the 
plant depends on the number and capacity of the dredges in 
operation. The boilers used in operations of this kind are 
from 100 to 150 h.p. The steam is transmitted from the main 
station across the area to be thawed, by means of a main steam 
pipe from which there are many laterals conducting steam to 
batteries of 4, 6 and 8 points. All the main steam pipes are 
inclosed in a wooden box to avoid the condensation of the’ 
steam. ‘The points are set from 4 to 6 feet apart and are from 
12 to 15 feet in length, and are left in place for eight hours. 
The duty of a point under these conditions is from 5 to 7 cubic 


yards in ten hours’ 


*A. J. Beaudette, Government Mining Engineer. 
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11. Grounp Sxiuicine.*—‘ This method consists of con- 
centrating the stream on the gravels, which are thus removed 
by water without pressure. ‘To successfully operate by this 
method it is necessary (1) to have a plentiful supply of water, 
(2) to operate in shallow gravels, and (3) to have a stream of 
sufficient grade to move the material. When the whole material 
from surface to bedrock is removed in this manner the method 


is known as “ ground-sluicing”; when only the over-burden is 


‘ y] 


removed the method is known as “ stripping.” This work is 
easily done in the early spring by taking advantage of the 
spring floods and leading the water by several channels across 
the claim. The muck thaws easily and the streams soon cut 
down to the gravel, and then gradually widen their channels 
until they meet. In some cases the process is hastened by 
blasting out the walls of the muck channel with slow explosives. 
The upper portion, if barren, is removed and piled up where 
most convenient, and the underlying pay gravels are shovelled 


up or hoisted in buckets, and sluiced in the ordinary way.’ 


12. Srurcrne.—An abundant supply of water is essential 
to successful placer mining. In the early days of the Klondike 
when the rich claims on Bonanza and Eldorado were being 
worked, the supply of water was inadequate, and it is reported 
that in many cases as much as $8 per hour per sluicehead was 
charged. The price paid at the present time, ¢.g., from the 
Day ditch on lower Dominion, is $1.25 per sluicehead per hour. 
After a winter dump has been thawed by steam points the dirt 
is moved to the sluice-boxes in various ways. One method is 
to scrape the dirt into a dump box at the head of the line of 
sluice-boxes. This is usually done by a steam scrapper. An- 
other method is to pump the water to a sufficient elevation, so 
as to give a pressure to hydraulic the dirt from the dump into 


the sluice-boxes. When the water is convenient, however, pro- 
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bably the most economical mode of sluicing a dump is to place 
two sluice-boxes parallel to each other, on the space of ground 
where the dirt is to be dumped. These boxes are covered by 
short wooden planks or some other sufficient covering to keep 
clear the space through which the water runs in the process of 
sluicing. In the spring the sluice-boxes are gradually uncoy- 
ered from one end, and the work of shovelling in, 7.e., deposit- 
ing the dirt in the sluice-boxes, can be accomplished by two or 
three men. This method obviates the necessity of employing 
a large number of shovellers. In order to confine the dirt within 
a limited area, cribbing is constructed around the dump so 
that the dirt is retained within easy access of the sluice-boxes. 
On many of the claims, however, the water for sluicing purposes, 
instead of being conveyed by flume from a point at a sufficient 
distance up the creek to give the required grade, is pumped up, 
and the sluice-boxes are placed high enough to carry the tail- 
ings where required, thus obviating the expense of handling 
or scraping tailings. During the summer the ditt or pay gravel 
is carried directly from the shaft and dumped into the sluice- 
boxes from the bucket attached to the self-dumper. By the 
open-cut method in shallow ground, however, the pay gravel 
is sometimes conveyed to the sluice-boxes by the ordinary 


wheelbarrow. 


13. Serr-Dumprr.—The self-dumper or carrier was designed 
specially for the Yukon, and to meet the requirements of the 
miners for some light and simple machine that would hoist 
and convey the dirt from the bottom of the shaft or from an 
cpen-cut, to the dump or sluice-box. The carrier is operated on 
a single three-quarter inch cable stretched between two posts, 
and usually at an angle of about 40°, but if necessary at a 
much less grade. One post, about five feet high, is situated in 
rear of the shaft, and the other post, which is called the * 
pole,’ is-erected at whatever point the dirt is to be dumped. 


ein- 


Self-Dumper. 
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The carrier itself is worked by a single 2 inch or $ inch cable. 
The hoisting cable extends from the drum of the engine to the 
top of the gin-pole where it passes through a block and extends 
te the carrier, which, for example, is at the top of the shaft. 
The cable passes through a sheave in the carrier and extends 
down the shaft, passing through a block attached to the bale or 
bandle of the bucket and then returning to the carrier, where it 
is fastened. When the signal to hoist is given the cable winds 
around the drum of the hoisting engine, quickly lifting the 
bucket from the bottom of the shaft to the carrier, where the 
handle of the block, which is attached to the bucket bale, lifts 
the hook in the centre of the carrier, thereby releasing the 
sliding latch and automatically locking the hook and holding 
the bucket securely in the centre of the carrier. ‘Lhis occupies 
only the fraction of a second, and the travel of the carrier is 
not impeded. The dumper is then pulled along the carrying 
cable*to the point where the divt is to be dumped. A chain is 
attached to the front side of the bucket, and at the end of the 
chain is a ring, which passes along a cable fastened at both 
ends and lying upon the ground directly under the carrying 
cable. When this ring comes in contact with a clamp, which 
is fastened to the cable, the bucket is prevented from going any 
farther and the strain on the chain overturns the bucket and 
the contents are emptied on the dump. Aftez dumping, the 
hoisting cable is slackened and the dumper or carrier rapidly 
travels down the cable until it reaches the top of the shaft. An 
eccentrie hook attached to the sliding latch in the carrier strikes 
a ball fastened on the carrying cable. This action releases the 
sliding latch, unlocks the hook, and disconnects the handle of 
the bucket from the carrier. The bucket then travels down the 
shaft to be re-filled. 
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Cost of complete pumping, thawing and self-dumping out- 
fit suitable for working ten shovels (or 16 shovels if power is 
not required to pump). 


PCA Labial: 

40 h.p. Scotch Marine Water Back Boiler, return flue.. $1,300 00 
Io: dip: Elorzontaltencine fo). acta erie een 375 00 
6 h.p., Gould centrifugal pump (with foot valve at- 

GA CHE erate ecate tener ge eee Bes Meee ane ee ae 300 O00 
LOch. ps, -WOIstin gen one Sens niyo etude ae ee ee 450 OO 
pelf-dumping carrier and {ummpuckle. sa: += sen eee 100 00 
ZO08ft. iS ica blest 55 nhs eo aaa gi ea vt kage tee eae 38 00 
DOO: Tee CADIS acter nies Cire Rouge ASE Mon ae rere cea 50 OO 
205s Set A WALll SOIL Sis O. KOS LO LD alii he cele ee ee 200 00 
4 wheel-barrow sbucketia.c a. Some acne ie Pee eat ot ete 60 00 
10. Pan-American ~wheel-barroweos <7 aot oe aes 100 00 
LOOS Tia 2 TSE amy “HOSE. tas teeter nopeer tae trai nn, Caran 65 00 
dozen. Silvers Dollanichovels. ae sae oe eee ee 18 00 
QOOK EG. EMI Cis nee cca ates RoR nen eave eee Ait pone ee aE 24 00 
Miscellaneous toclacane itt inea. 15 ee eee eee 125 00 


(1) $3,205 00 
The self-dumping carrier can be used with a much smaller 
plant, and is in general use where only five or six shovellers are 
employed. In a smaller plant the cost of boiler, engine and 
hoist is much less than the figures quoted. 

The following two tables, showing the cost of sinking shafts, 
were furnished by two different operators on the watershed of 
Indian river, namely :— 

TABLE II. 
SINKING BY SELF-DUMPER. 


(30 ft. deep, and 8 by 8 ft.) 


Ly boilernran eee ss ction oe ate eres Cate ede $6 50 | One shift. 
Lon POU IS b7 ee ie tech a ees ae See Veto oe TOs 
li hoistinan tee cca oe ae eee ee <7 009 
2¥ tshovellers® sate $6.50) tere ee iees eae ter 13 00 } One shift. 
+ COrdsWOOGsUUeL ao Gt eat ote eee 4 00 
3s cords sim bering )ategS aye seas Re 26 66 
$64 16 
7 ft. thawed and hoisted in 12 hours. 
Cost<of 7 fteGneludme<timbering) i, ene Sree ele heOa LG 
Gast spPersl tah swe Meiteec hs Chak ae eae Freire ie ee 9 16 


*These figures include an allowance of $2.00 per day per man for board, 7.e., 1 
boilerman at $4.50 plus $2.00.. 


*To thaw by hot water instead of steam the points would be substituted by a 
pump at an approximately similar cost. 

(1) This list was kindly furnished by Mr. Geo. H. Johnson of the Klondike 
Thawing Machine Co 
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TABLE III. 


In this case the shaft was 55 feet deep and 8 by 8 feet, and 
the dirt was hoisted by hand windlass. 


HGDOUL aa teeta ete ene eran ea Ee eros atte wees $400 00 

Pie Deritiy tOTCOrO S's Gachooe eee ee era neha te ieee e ae xe 48 00 

ID reseito E71d he ceeeerses err ghee neers putea tees bee) syle ce 50 00 

Steam for thawing, at $1 an hour, 50 hours.............. 50 OO 
(COS br Ol, eon t G ame ee ene epee tee aeaey eter heen fo rea fa alice fe ie $548 OOF 
POPS Har atele p uR Arh es ca al ee ae DPE a a ee a $9 96 


tThe cost of sinking this shaft was furnished by one of the most successful 
operators on the watershed of Indian river, and is based on the prices of the pre- 
sent day, the shaft having been sunk in June, 1909. 


TABLE IV. 
TUNNELLING BY SELF-DUMPER. 


(6 ft. by 6 ft.) 


(eCOpl ce sore DUI DIM ail arse cists eae $ 7 OO 
ishelpersrear myst se 6 OO | Thaw 5 hours. 

ME Watw or catc Nate as eles paneer 6 50 

I-fo SOrarims—— 11 ‘enoineer’ itn... ws ae 7 50 

6 shovellers at $6.50..... 39 00 

Wood consumed, ? cords. 6 OO 

Timbering 12 ft. of tun- 
Nel COrd Ss .2s sins. te Does 
*$77 33 


6 feet of dirt excavated on each side of shaft in 12 hours. 


" nen figures include an allowance at the rate of $2.00 per day per man for 
oard. 


The six shovellers take out the dirt and timber the portion 
of the tunnel that has been excavated. If the roof is muck, it is 
not necessary to timber. When the roof is gravel, the tunnel 
is timbered to obviate the sloughing of rocks and dirt, which 
would impede the progress of the work along the tunnel. It 
is claimed that the best method is to thaw five hours for the 
reason that the water becomes warm when thawing for ten 
hours, and as a result the roof is more liable to slough, the 
dirt piles up and blocks the operations of the nozzleman and 


the shovellers work at a disadvantage. 
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The following table, which was furnished by one of the 
most successful operators on the Indian River watershed, is 
taken from a 42 days’ run, and shows the working cost per sq. 
ft. of bedrock, 7.e., the actual cost of thawing, hoisting and 
sluicing, the dirt being dumped from the bucket into the sluice- 
boxes :— 


TABLE V. 
Thawing Crew-— 
2 -pumpmen ab.bO00 o.csectaee Aue erren Cosieme aces ete mana $ 12 00 
2 helpers at- $500. . i casatue toes Werner oe een 10 00 
Ifirenian! ab $5.00 te oe oes concierto ee ae ee eee 5 O00 
3 Cords: wood at $3.00 per, COT: pucetsr.ti yan 24 00 


Hoisting Crew— 
Isfgremanat.6: 003s enn dere see pee ae eee eee 6 
Iseneineer atxiOr 00. ere Me dese as ain eee eat) ae ene eee 6 OO 
Tidumpman ate SOOO sep eae tena ee ees D 


Iobucketntan; at $5: 00 Jeereaet ce etre eee eee eae 5 00 
ID shovellersvat: $5.00 tee tinny ee eee ee a ee 60 O00 
Wheelineplanke at $75.00ipers\iait aie ee ee 10 00 
21 days DOaATAe ALP 7 pate ae eae at ee an eee ee eee ae 36 75 

+$179 75 


*In this case the board of 21 men is reckoned at $1.75 each. 
tIt will be noted that the wages paid by this operator is above the average, 
and it necessarily follows that only the best men are employed. 


The quantity of material handled per day of 10 hours was 
590 sq. ft. of bedrock, the dirt hoisted being approximately 
three feet deep. 

Cost, of handling 590g =i ols bedrock oe, 2) ne ee $179 75 
Costiper so. ft: of bedrockr aes tea ele ere ee O 30 

The following table, which was furnished by a skilful 
operator, shows the working cost of a self-dumping plant, 
namely :— 

TABLE VI. 


WorkING Cost oF SELF-DUMPER. 
Thawing Crew— 


*2 pumpmen 2t 27-00 per Cay age. sea eee eae OO 
+1 shelper at 96.00. per day. ase eee te eee ee 6 00 
“A firemanat$$0,.00 Peraay ete. aae ts eee ree 6 50 
Hoisting Crew— 

= TOTEIMAI, AG eO-U0sper Caverns neat Seee ir ecenenien Stet ote 8 00 
*l- engineer atop 200 0Cl Ga. Vaan aires Pan ne en ee 7 50 
2. Dumpman’at $6.00 Der day. nen seer eer 6 50 
<1 Bucketmantat $6.50 perda ye eaimcr aici ea ns 6 50 
=1O:shovellers at $6.50 per ddiyunw ts nets eine eee 104 00 
2 Cords’ Of WwOOd wats. OU are ee ie ne ee ne 24 00 
Box candles ey err ceed ee eae Cae ee ere aN eee 3 50 
Goals 250.3" 01] S25 02 etna cae eee oa a eee 0 50 
Picks (Life one month) 16 at $2.50............ Per 

Shovels (Life one month) 16 at $18.00 per doz. . ane 13 


2 
Wheeling planks (Life 3 months) at $75 per M. per day. OQ 25 


$ 189 38 


*These figures include an allowance of $2.00 per day per man for board. 
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The capacity of the above plant, equipped with two No. 6 
Pulsometers, would be approximately 600 sq. ft. of bedrock, 
the dirt hoisted being between 3 and 4 ft. deep. 


GOOsciae ber ke DEOL LOC Ko ree ant Pee ee teem ae $189 38 
Gastrpenisc’ 1t--Oly DCULOCIe ewirn scent tein eer t ens te ee O 31** 


**The above table includes the cost of thawing, hoisting and sluicing. 


Hoisting by Windlass.—The following information, which 
was furnished by a miner on Lower Dominion, will give an 
idea of the cost of hoisting the dirt by hand windlass: (On 
many claims on the lower portion of Dominion the pay gravel is 
thawed by fires of kindling wood, and described under para- 
graph 7 of this Part, and the dirt is hoisted by hand windlass. ) 


TABLE VII. 


PLANT. 
1, 5 h.p. boiler. 


AO ft. 4-inch steam pipe. 
2 steam points with hose. 
1 lead hose, 10 ft. (to connect point battery with steam pipe). 
1 windlass with 40 ft., 3-inch rope or 4-inch cable. 
2 windlass buckets. 
Picks and shovels. 
TABLE VIII. 
WoRKING Costs. 
(Sinking shaft 3 by 5 ft.) 

The ground is thawed for five hours in the afternoon and 
allowed to cool over night. The thawed dirt is then hoisted in 
five hours next morning. Two men thaw and take out six feet 
of dirt in one shift, z.e., ten hours. Approximately one cord of 


wood is sufficient fuel to thaw a shaft 30 feet deep. 


PATE TAGE OO Sete Se OTN OI URSE RUNS oes A nase 2g eae 2s $ 13 00 
Wo0d wlOrebha will (aa acre ers cera mise: sien Mee tk ets 2 3 2 00 
$ 15 00 

Oost rol sualeiie iO; teen ee at Peete he wie he oe ole folate $ 15 00 
OST Cr LT Gaon tetant toe cial aie era G ue AEST t wpe Mele eke och oe sc oh $ 2 50 
Tunnelling. 


From the bottom of the shaft two men will drive a tunnel 
6 feet by 4 feet by 34 feet, in one shift, 7.¢., thaw the ground 
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and hoist the dirt in ten hours. (It is seldom necessary to 
timber shafts or tunnels for windlass work.) The cost of 
tunnelling by this method is estimated as follows :— 


TABLE EIS 
2 mien” at BOLO ones ents ee eae eee Sr ere anaes Sis 00 
W ood fOr thawitie key ee Poe eee ern ee ae ees 2 00 
$ 15 00 
Cost ofetumnelline (Om tea. st nee cone nee eee $ 15 00 
Cost per, 1oOtscns Slab odin Hee ryt echt omesete sis ee een 2 50* 


*The shaft in this ease was 30 feet in depth. The cost per foot would neces- 
asrily increase according to the distance from the bottom of the shaft. 


On lower Dominion, during the past winter, six men took 
out 25,000 square feet of bedrock and sank four shafts, each 
36 feet deep, in six months, the eround being thawed by fires 
of kindling wood. The cost of this work is estimated as fol- 


lows :— 

GEANIBYIL IB) OC 
Gmeniat $6.50, sl 80rd ays. ce. ee eae tae eee eee $7,020 00 
LOORGOrdSawOO Cleat 20 Oe een eee eee 750 OO 
> men /at.b/-00.sluicing 20 dave. a9e eis eee ee 700 OO 
Water ol O0raneho Unione OO sho UitS ee entire ree 200 00 
$8,670 00 

DREDGING. 


14. It is now nearly half a century ago since ground was first 
dredged in California and New Zealand, but it is only within 
the last few years that the frozen placers of the Yukon were 
found to present a vast field for the dredging industry. While 
it is undoubtedly true that the early failures in the operation 
and construction of dredges in California and New Zealand, 
were disastrous to the shareholders, yet the costly experience 
in these unsuccessful ventures has securly laid the foundation 
of dredging as a highly profitable industry, and has conferred 


incalculable benefit to the miner and the engineer in the con- 
struction of the modern dredge. The peculiar conditions which 


exist in the Yukon have been studied by engineers, who have 
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designed improvements to overcome the difficulties that were 
found to exist in the north. 

It is the general impression that there is a large element 
of speculation in all classes of mining, but it can safely be 
asserted that mining by the dredging process can be conducted 
from its initial stages on a practically sound business basis, 
provided proper judgment is exercised in the selection of pro- 
perty and in the general management of such an enterprise. 
In the Yukon, groups of ‘claims have been staked in the differ- 
ent mining districts, and there are many dredging enterprises 
available for investigation. Before seeking capital for the in- 
stallation of a dredge, the promoter or owner of the property 
should be in a position to demonstrate the average values con- 
tained in the gravels. Under these conditions speculation, in 
so far as the capitalist is concerned, can be almost eliminated. 
If, however, as is often the case, the promoter or owner of the 
property gives an option to purchase and the intending inves- 
tor undertakes to prospect the ground, such expenditure must 
cf necessity be speculative. 

15. The beds of almost all the rivers* in the Yukon are un- 
frozen, and when dredging is confined to the bars and beds of 
rivers the most essential questions to be determined before the 
installation of a dredge are: 

1. The average value of the gravels; 

2. The quantity of gold-bearing gravels in the property; 

. The cost of installation; and 


es) 


4. The cost of power, operating expenses and maintenance. 


16. Dredging in frozen ground necessitates a much greater 
expenditure, and it is, therefore, necessary that the gravels in 
this condition should carry higher values, or at all events sufh- 


cient values to confer a profit on a more expensive enterprise. 


*The Dredging Regulations define a river as ‘‘a stream of water the bed¥of 
which is of an average width of one hundred and fifty feet throughout the portion 
thereof sought to be leased.” 
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To those who contemplate the operation of a dredge in frozen 
ground, the following features have to be considered, namely :— 


1. The average value of the gravels; 

2. The quantity of gold-bearing gravels in the property ; 
3. The quantity, nature and cost of removing overburden; 
4, The cost of thawing gravels; 

5. The cost of installation; 

6. The cost of power, operating expenses and maintenance. 


When these conditions have been carefuly and thoroughly 
investigated under the light of experience and sound judg- 
ment, an approximate estimate may be made of the ultimate 


profits of the enterprise. 


17. VALUE or Gravets.—The usual mode of determining 
the values contained in the gravels where dredging operations 
have, so far, been carried on in the Yukon, is by the operation 
of one or several of the different kinds of drills. Owing to the 
eround being continually frozen, shafts can be sunk to advan- 

age in shallow ground, but where the depth is from 20 to 30 


feet, the drill is in general use. 


18. QuantTiry oF Gravets.—Besides ascertaining the 
values contained in the gravels, the drills define the pay-streak 
or quantity of gold-bearing gravels available. The pay gravels, 
which are ascertained in this manner, are accurately defined 


by the aid of the drill. 


19. OvERBURDEN.—Where dredges are operating on creek 
claims, the gravels are overlaid by muck to a depth of from 6 
to 10 feet. The method, which is generally employed at the 
present time of disposing of this overburden, is to thaw the 
eround by steam in front of the dredge, steam points being 
used in the manner described in paragraph 10. 


Thawing by steam.—The following tables, which were fur- 


nished by a company operating in frozen ground, shows (1) 
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thawing equipment, and (2) crew for thawing equipment, 


wages, &. :— 


TABLE IL 
Hstimatedsplant, one LoO: hips boiler. 22.2 2... 5 he... $5,000 OO 
Steam pipe line, hose, points and fittings.............. 5,000 OO 
ABLE LL; 


CREW FOR THAWING EQuiIPMENT, WaAcEs, &c. 


ZC iIneers ane. 20°" DCIPO Ay war cmtiewe meus for) Si cscs ate <feieus $ 18 40 
ByW OOS DUGK= Ab pO.00 = Per avid we ae oii gw wv ns 12 00 
BOPMOUM TIEN Ea th ue OOS DEL CA Narn tarsus cess hyn ele 2 fee sos 140 00 
ZN OLEMMAT (tno. Nay DEL CAV iesetae 4 Sse etd. ee ei ales 16 00 
FCCP alls seul vate miciers Sorta nem nts entire et on ean ate k Ps 10 00 
2 FCOnUs aw OOGs ate LOU mms eee, Sedona Aveta 9 2 Sidqiot - 168 00 

"$364 40 


*The wages include board, which is generally reckoned at $2.00 per day, i.e.. 
2 engineers at $7.20 plus $2.00 for board. 
“Vhis expenditure is for 24 hours. 


The plant described in Table I. will furnish steam to 125 
points. 

The duty of a point thawing ahead of a dredge is estimated 
by Mr. A. J. Beaudette, the government mining engineer, at 5 


to 7 cubic yards in ten hours. 


Stripping by water.—One company is removing the over- 
burden by water under pressure. The gravels then thaw by 
natural process. This method is being carried on under favy- 
ourable conditions, and has, so far, proved successful. With 
250 inches of water and a force of seven men, the approximate 
quantity of overburden removed per day is 350 cubic yards. 
The cost of this work is estimated at 13 cents per cubic yard, 
but the superintendent in charge of the work states that with 
500 inches of water the cost could be reduced to 6 or 7 cents 


per cubic yard. 


20. Tuawine Gravets.—Where dredging operations are 
in progress on creek claims, the gravels are thawed at the same 
time as the overburden. In the case, however, where the over- 
burden is stripped by water under pressure, the gravels are 
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being permitted to thaw by natural process. * ‘The rate of 
thawing depends upon the humidity and drainage of the 
gravels. The depth of gravel that can be thawed by natural 
process during the first season (between the 20th of April and 
the 1st of October) under favourable conditions, is approxi- 
mately eight feet. Each succeeding year will thaw approxi- 


mately fifty per cent of the preceding year.’ 


21. InsraLLation.—After the actual cost of the dredge has 
been ascertained, an approximate estimate of the cost of instal- 
lation may be obtained by reference to the schedule of rates of 
the White Pass and Yukon Route. This schedule shows the 
rates of transportation from ports on the Pacific coast to Daw- 
son. The freight rates from Dawson to the different points 
throughout the territory are also given in schedule form. Both 
these schedules will be found under the chapter dealing with 
transportation. The tariff items dealing with the importation 


of machinery will be found in appendix I. 


22. Powrr.—The dredges in the Klondike district (with 
one exception) are driven by electric power. Information as to 
the cost of electric power could not be obtained from the com- 
panies operating their own power plants, but the rate charged 
by the Dawson Electrie Light and Power Company is from 4 


to 5 cents per kilo watt. 


23. LaBsour.—The price of labour is shown in the differ- 


ent tables dealing with dredging and ordinary placer mining. 


24, Companies Orrratine.—The Yukon Gold Company. 
—The holdings of this company consist of a large number of 
creek, hill and bench claims on Bonanza, Hunker and Bear 
ereeks. Seven dredges have been installed, namely, three 
Bucyrus dredges of a capacity of 2,500 cubic yards each, two 
Bueyrus dredges, each having a capacity of 3,500 cubic yards, 
and two Marion dredges, each having a capacity of 3,500 cubic 


*A. J. Beaudette, Government Mining Engineer. 
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yards. On the claims where five of the dredges are working 
the average depth of muck is 6 feet, and where the other two 
are working the depth of muck is 10 feet. Where three of the 
dredges are working the average depth of gravel is 15 feet, and 
the other four are operating respectively in ground having an 
average depth of 12, 20, 21 and 22 feet of gravel. The bed- 
rock generally consists of soft decomposed schist and porphyry. 
The gravel consists of small water worn boulders. In this 
connection it may be said that revolving screens are used on 
all the company’s dredges. This company operates its own 
power plant, which is situated on the Little Twelvemile river. 
*“ Electric transmission is effected over 36 miles of main line 
and 18 miles of branch high-tension line, with 8 miles or sec- 


ondary lines from four sub-stations.’ 


The Canadian Klondike Company.—This company is oper- 
ating a Marion dredge (7 cubic feet bucket), which, it is 
claimed, has an actual average capacity of over 3,000 cubic 
yards per twenty-four hours. The dredge is driven by electric 
power, and has been operating in the Klondike valley for about 
four years. The power plant consists of a Westinghouse-Par- 
sons steam turbine and three McNull water tube boilers. Each 
boiler is capable of developing 150 h.p., working at a pressure 
of 150 pounds per square inch, the fuel being wood. The steam 
is exhausted into an Alberger surface condenser in which 28- 
inch vacuum is maintained by means of a dry vacuum pump. 
The condensed steam is pumped by a hot-well pump, from the 
condenser into closed feed-water heaters where the feed water 
is heated by exhaust steam from the auxiliary machinery, to a 
temperature of 200°F. The steam turbine is rated at 500 h.p., 
running at 3,600 revolutions per minute, and is connected 
directly with a Westinghouse 3-phase generator of 400 kilo 


watt capacity. This generator delivers a current of 100°5 


*T. A. Rickard, Ed. Mining and Sc. Press (Yukon Ditch) Jan., 1909. 
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amps. per phase at a pressure of 2,300 volts between terminals, 
the current frequency being 7,200 alternations per minute. 
The field coils of the generator are excited by a D. C. dynamo 
of 17 kilo watt capacity, working at a pressure of 125 volts. 
During the season of 1908 it is estimated that this dredge 
handled over 450,000 cubic yards. 


The Bonanza Basin Gold Dredging Company.—This dredge 
is operating on a group of river claims on the right limit of the 
Klondike river, about one mile above its confluence with the 
Yukon. The company began operations during the summer 
of 1905, and are operating an Allis Chalmers 64 cubic feet 
(open-connected) bucket dredge. The dredge is driven by 
electric power which is furnished by the Dawson Electric Light 
and Power Company. 


The Lewes River Gold Dredging Company.—A dredge 


belonging to this company is operating on Bonanza. 


The Consolidated Gold Dredging Company of Alaska.— 
The holdings of this company on the Fortymile river, in Cana- 
dian territory, consist of five dredging leases covering a dis- 
tance of 23 miles. The five leases commence at a point at the 
junction of the Yukon and Fortymile rivers and extend up 
stream to the international boundary line. In a prospectus 
issued by this company it is stated that the gravel on the Forty- 
mile river varies from 5 to 25 feet in depth, and that the bed- 
rock consists of a mica schist more or less irregular and broken 
but easy to mine. This company is operating an Allis-Chalm- 
ers (64 cubic foot bucket) dredge in the submerged bed of the 


Forty-mile river. 


The Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company.—The hold- 
ings of this company consist of 105 miles of the Stewart river. 
During the season of 1908 a Risdon (4 cubic feet bucket) 
dredge was installed on Nelson’s bar on the left limit of the 
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Stewart river, about five miles below McQuesten. This 
dredge is at present being operated by steam power, but the 
company is contemplating the installation of an electric power 
plant. The quantity of fuel consumed in twenty-four hours is 
about 53 cords of wood. The character of the gravel is free 
river wash, unfrozen, and is estimated to be about 45 fect in 
depth, with soft bedrock. The capacity of this dredge is 2,500 
cubic yards per day. 

The Stewart River Gold Dredging Company, Limited.— 
The holdings of this company consist of 30 miles of the Stewart 
river, 830 miles on the McQuesten and 70 hillside and bench 
claims adjoining the tract of river leased on the McQuesten. 
No dredges have yet been installed, but two Traction No. 3 
KXeystone drills will be used to prospect the property during 
the present summer. ‘The manager of the company states that 
a survey will be made during the present season, with the view 
of installing an electric power plant, applications having 
already been made for water power from Fraser falls, Mayo 
and Janet lakes. This company has a gasoline launch which 
will be used, in connection witb its operations, on the Stewart 


and McQuesten rivers. 


The Indian Rwer Gold Muing and Development Com- 
pany, Limited.—This company iastalled a Risdon dredge on 
Indian river in the fall of 1907. ‘The dredge has been work- 
ing in the river bed, which consists of shallow, loose gravel, the 


bars and banks of the rivers being frozen. 


The North American Transportation and Trading Com- 
pany.—No dredges have yet been installed by this company, 
but the work done last year on Miller creek was for the purpose 
of preparing the creek bed for dredging. This work consists 
of washing away the overburden by water under pressure, the 
water being furnished by ditches extending from the head of 
Miller and Bedrock creeks. The removal of the overburden 

6955—11 
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or muck permits the gravel to thaw by the action of the atmos- 
phere alone, thus avoiding the necessity of thawing with 
steam. A force of seven or eight men is necessary to carry on 
this work satisfactorily, as the brush and moss have to be re- 
moved by hand, burned or otherwise disposed of. The frozen 
soil is then washed away by the water, and powder is used to 
break up the heavy deposits, which are frequently ten feet in 
depth. Approximately 20,000 cubie yards of muck were 
washed away last year. ‘This work uncovered some 200,000 
cubic yards of gravel, which at once commenced to thaw. A 
much greater area of gravel will be uncovered during the pre- 
sent year. The gravel uncovered during the summer of 1908 


will be in good condition for dredging in the spring of 1911. 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 
The following table, which was furnished by a company 
operating in the Klondike district, shows the crew of an elec- 
tric driven dredge, together with the rate of wages paid, 


namely :— 
Crew for one electric driven dredge. 


TABLE III. 
1 dredgemaster at $350.00* per month................ $ 350 00 
3 winchmen at $240.00" per monthe.. 2. a. - yee 720 00 
3 oilers at/$195.00* per month. wee aye ee eee 585 00 
1 blacksmith at $240.00* per month... 2.°......29-4e5 = 240 00 


¥$1,895 00 
Another company has furnished the following table show- 
ing the crew of a steam driven dredge, together with the rate 
of wages paid, namely :— 


Crew for one steam driven dredge. 


TABLESIV. 
I dredgemaster at $8:00* per. days wane es te eee eee $ 8 00 
Suwinchmen ab po.00* peri a Vac. acu creer ete eee eee 24 00 
l-engineer at. 38:00" per days .ac. i oe ene re eee ee 8 00 
2 firemen at. $6:007 per. days yee oe eee ere eee 12 00 
3 deckhands'at. 26.00" per days. ea rete rier ets ny 18 00 
Per Gaver yee a eee ene $70 00 


*The wages given include board, which is reckoned at $2.00 per day. 
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The following table shows the working cost of another 
steam driven dredge (54 cubic foot bucket). This dredge is 


operating in a river bed :— 


TABLE V. 

Imdred remasteny..n. eeccue te ete ha ee te at $11 50* $11 50 
Ze WATCH INCI ee ere meter aye oe eercdnae te ees at 8 00* 16 00 
EXON SINGER Airs 9. cea eerie i Pease ella eG at 9 50* 
MP engineer ptaccistarGenes eaters cee at 8 50* 18 00 
PoP NUG Es 9412) 0 iden ee hog Me hcl) RM Rr neta s Canse Eene at 7 50* 15 00 
ZOCCCKNATIO She state ee eee Ue es at 7 00 14 00 
DAW OO Ciao mihn sta Meh e anal eee ange cae eter carne at 6° 50* 13 00 
cele LLZGOrds aaa oe thee: eat eee ee at 9 00 99 O00 
LREATPEntery oe tices hen e ts Mone anecegtie ol ee Le cite at 8 00* 8 00 
0 LY Oneal Cre ae Reta ah 2s SoS Ta Gee cra Ape cine Wg eva Rc eget agg 4 00 

A Woy EN RSE cetpe ti, Ain behcls obra ir aca Wen de® Ae ae Saree aa $198 50 


*These figures include board, which the manager of the Company states is 
reckoned at $1.50 per day. 


DRILLING. 
The following table was furnished by a company operating 
in the Klondike district, and shows the working expenses of a 
Keystone drill per day of 10 hours :— 


TABLE VI. 

al bce bgt Bl ela Uae sty sh ete aT lek etna aC org I IC ea ie ke $8 00 
coi Loi bh arcs ag oN a WA 27 ea nigeria et) Cory Se Soe Nears lier cae Ming a Gn ea 7 OO 
p Vesa pleremers cans eaveats taensicka OCS ne tte Crate es es ea eee hie ais 10 00 
peal Se he Lies Tram orate oe thee eee ee ae te ae ners tne eek wei reme dy Sea 'e 3 6 00 
WWioOGss LRCOTC yes ae, eta pert a ere ene waiters ar  S. ; 14 OOF 

LGD AIES Say cere ee cae rete ete Pete ore tae ecco 8 00 

MUL e ve naeW ey ale Cite big Bice) Oy ore gs uk OTR AE. eee NOE onl ea Rar ea ee 20 00 

NBO RE esos cabinet acy arena cored a ec Sc gE Re re era ae ae $73 OO 


15 to 30 ft. drilled in 10 hours. 
Another company furnished the following statement in 
connection with the working expenses of a Keystone drill, per 
shift of ten hours, in the Klondike district, namely :— 


TABLE VII. 
SL @Crillermencan sucess eee ee eae On its oe WEN Gada evetiam,« $8 00 
ELEGY CRGe aie ese: ce. fateh seein sian A REATS egbUde heaes Site e Sees 6 50 
call mahi eset Hay YEON OCORU RWC D Gt coi EROREE Se Whore Wks ach ties Pita id CA a 6 80 
Pe COLUM W OG. neers Lik cere tiaras te, God elie BPA g chia dhe 3 OOF 
ROU Were ere terre eh Oe aac ei Mes lak tid Measles $24 30T 


*Wages include board, which is reckoned at $2.00 per day. 
+The price of wood varies in different localities. The disparity in price is due 
to the distance the wood is hauled and to handling. 
tThe manager of the Company states that ‘‘This constitutes the expense of 
operating the drill with the exception of what might be considered a legitimate 
charge for wear and tear.” 
6955—113 
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The manager of this company states that the sampling is 
usually done by the man in charge of the clean-ups on the 
dredge, and that the time occupied in sampling would not ex- 
ceed two hours, or $1.50 for each hole drilled. 

The following is a recapitulation of the shift sheets for two 


KXeystone drills operating in the Yukon, namely :— 


TABLE VIII. 
Cost. 
Lost Running Operating Number 
of feet ers Pre ee 

time. time. time. drilled. 

Total. Per foot. 
998°45 1623°15 2622. 3027’ $11,794 45 $3 89 
668 °45 1213°15 1882. 2520 - 6” 5,655 54 2025 


The following table shows the working expenses of an 
Empire drill, per day of 10 hours, as furnished by one of the 


dredging companies operating in the Yukon, namely :— 


TABLE IX. 
1edriller;(who. also pans). :. sean nee ee eee eee $10 00* 
3: helpers, at’ $6.00%0-2 Ais aoe aes ee ne ee em eee ae: 18 00 
ly horsesKincluding feed Vi). an etree oe ee era pce are 8 00 
VOGAL oo blush erate aes oh eRe Pee hey eee $36 OO 


7 to 15 feet drilled in ten hours. 


* These figures include board reckoned at $2.00 per day, 7.e., ‘‘1 driller, $8.00, 
plus $2.00 for board.” 


The same company also furnishes the working expenses of 


a Keystone drill, as follows :— 


TABLE X. 
Veedrller sa Nelo Ge in et Bie cay oe eee ok coh nae ea eee ee $9 00* 
Lisani pler oa oe ec eke peat Oe peer aot eee ee eee Te oO" 
1, fireman vs. by caste eh ee aaa ee WO ee ee 6 00* 
2+ helpers at> $6.00 00 .scitdete eet reo ne eee ome 12 00* 
Wood 14. .cord, ate $10.00. con rane ce ees cre ce rrr oe rere lance 
Repairsy & 6: a2 save ic ee ee eae ee ae tn ee 10 00 
1 team~and drivers) day. at a hee en tee ae 10 00 


10 to 20 feet drilled in 10 hours. 
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The following table is a recapitulation of the shift sheets 
for two Keystone drills operating in the Klondike district, 


namely :— 
TABLE XI. 


Cost. 
Lost Running Operating Number 
of feet. | — — 
time. time. time. drilled. 
Total. per foot. 
591°15 1118°45 LZ10% 2589’ 6” | $5,360 43 $2.07 
143850 3079°10 4518. 4750’ 15,840 76 3 33 


The following table shows the percentage of lost time of a 
dredge operating in the Klondike district, namely :— 


Cause of Stoppage. | Time Lost. | Per cent. 
| Hrs. Mins 
BUlCloe Paine ca winds maaan toh beets Sew By orn SAPUMN cig BE ak 73 ak 19.55 
CHU CEE aera cine Re tone nearer Sree Wikio t Lis ty ek goed 1 15 fas 
COLE SU See Septaccvcne ao SAAS Seep Cie EMCI cae te cee, eg On aes, 2 4.54 
HN Fet GLC TNS eg trey eee ee eae te Cnr URNS Les Sec M teats 3 20 .88 
JOU SRENOISt ce tee gt raha os tate eee ey Ps eee 2 40 Agfa 
AB a So opnet See Ss Peasein died te Mca Be Up tl Re ce a ee iil 18 3.01 
MEAT ES ELT Ty CO epee ie Aen Bhs Jaret ally OR any eM Beth iar 5 43 16/5 
i Woqetan gc Py ah 7am cS aay Wangs | ANCES A yy SRO ag rd Pee AS, Sra 9 20 2.49 
IVE) VATA gtr tea trekee cera ein, SBE ie oust eanc uth sae ees he es de <b Wy 2 a1) nS 
CTL gee ene gee AT See NCI. poem etree nat oe etree ame Ge helt 57 16 15.29 
Otherscausesss...4-. gee Pica aay Sehr ERR Ue ete | ea a 48 a WPA axes 
g RLS VEN CS oat ee ga tims rae Ga ae eh ene ok ae A Ri Se 12 ets 3.2 
BP sy ree Weta se este aateg ce pe Rey mies ay etairs ah S lattes oP aan ae 15 AY S 
DICLECT eye ede eta in, Se bead Meta on gh eRe ck | 2 2 54 
SSC IO CT apes tery euear e habs cecil os Attra nce re Be eats aac nt tad an | 32 30 8.67 
eLiley Sy @} a Y'2. 72 4722 ha Kacy ciberat ays Shen Pas A RB as tees Sh Semen a i 80 45 21.53 
ROY Ake PR?) cohtgrod stent eres Ae ee eS APOE EPR SSC .: 32 14 
Tit DIGTS 9 Sewn tae are COON Nama oes a TA wes | 14 45 3.93 
Wire Lita eee ee ah en Oe arose c LE A hee A. Mee Ri Ae a 5 .02 
Lato 4 100.00 
SUMMARY OF SEASON’S OPERATIONS. 
Pires ee Mins. |) bercent, 
TOSUS LAL N Cater, Centers mec Nets ar vlan eee seer, oe 4 ee neces: oth 375 4 AL 
SGT cvahb atch MincK stints Rena ee es. tere Ney PAN am eed, pease n 3,745 26 90.89 
4,120 30 100.00 


*These figures include board reckoned at $2.00 per day, 7.e., 1 driller $7.00 
plus $2.00 for board. 
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MECHANICAL ELEVATORS. 

25. On Bonanza creek two mechanical elevators have 
been installed by the Yukon Gold Company, and another 
is in course of construction. The type is a continuous 
bucket line electrically driven.* ‘The mechanical elevator was 
specially designed by the engineers of the company to meet the 
conditions found in certain portions of the Klondike creek de- 
posits where the gravel is shallow and largely frozen, and where 
the gold itself is found for some distance within the bedrock. 
The method of working is a combination of hydraulicking and 
elevating; therefore, it involves the use of electric power as 
well as water under pressure. The obstacle to straight hydrau- 
lic mining as applied to shallow creek gravels is the absence of 
sufficient grade on the bedrock to sluice the gravel and dispose 
of the tailings. While such gravel can be dredged, and, in 
fact, has been dredged successfully, the chief objection to the 
dredging method is that the gold is distributed at varying 
depths in the bedrock. The inability of the operator to see the 
bedrock, and, in some eases, the hardness of the material en- 
countered, render complete extraction unattainable by this 
method. It was to overcome the difficulties attendant upon 
either the hydraulic or dredging methods that the mechanical 
elevator was designed. The fundamental features of the de- 
vice are: (1) the creation of artificial grade; and (2) obtain- 
ing room for the disposal of tailings by the erection of a steel 
tower supporting the series of buckets that elevate the gravel. 
Thus grade is obtained at both ends of the operation....’ 

*“ The mining operation itself consists in stripping the 
ground in front of the elevator by the use of monitors placed 
advantageously, so as to make the most of the driving power of 
the water issuing from the nozzle. After the ground has been 
stripped, the rich gravel is reached and is driven into the pit at 


the lower end of the excavation, where it is lifted by the chain 


*Mining and Scientific Press, Vol. XCVIII, No. 12 March 20th, 1909. 
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of buckets. Then the bedrock is swept clean and as much of 
the soft superficially weathered rock is piped into the pit at a 
pressure of 140 pounds per square inch (or 350 foot head with 
a 3-inch nozzle) will permit. The delivery of material into the 
elevator pit is regulated by the piper or nozzle-man acting in 
harmony with the man in charge of the sluice-boxes. They 
signal to each other whenever necessary. Finally, the bedrock 
is dug by pick and shovel, for about a foot deep, the fragments 
being swept with wire brushes and whisk brooms into the 
ground sluice, as in ordinary hydraulic mining. The object is 
to clean the bedrock thoroughly. One man will clean 15 to 20 
feet square per shift. The nominal capacity of the No. 3 eleva- 
tor was rated at 4,000 cubic yards per day; the actual work 
done was equivalent to 1,500 yards. The buckets were about 
half full; if filled, the material lifted would exceed the capa- 
city of the sluice-boxes, which were set on inadequate grade 
because of lack of room for disposal of the tailings. This will 
be remedied when the elevator is moved up stream. It is ex- 
pected to move the plant twice, if not three times, each season. 
The last move would be made at the end of the season, so as to 
have the elevator in position ready for work at the commence- 
ment of the next season. When moving, the chain of buckets is 
disconnected and dragged ahead by means of a cable; the 
lower tumbler and the ladder structure below the level of the 
bedrock are also detached and shifted in the same manner. 
The remainder of the machine will be drawn forward bodily 
on wheels running over 50-lb. rails. The frame will be made 
rigid by stiff legs on each side, so as to prevent tipping while 
removal is in progress. The power consumed in the operation 
of the mechanical elevator is estimated at 200 h.p.; the bucket 
line requires 35 h.p., and the pumps 165 to 175 h.p. From 
this it is evident that the pumping constitutes a large part of 


the work performed. Power costs $8 per h.p. per month.’ 
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* <The elevator requires the labour of ten men per shift.’ 
1 foreman. 
1 piper. 
2 oilers. 
2 sluice-tenders. 
4 labourers. 
Messrs. Burke and Company are also operating a steam 


elevator on Hunker creek. 


HYDRAULICKING. 


26. Owing to the hitherto inadequate and intermittent 
water supply available in the Klondike district, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in undertaking hydraulic opera- 
tions on a large seale. It is claimed, however, that the Twelve- 
mile ditch, which is being constructed by the Yukon Gold 
Company and will probably be completed during the present 
season, will furnish a constant supply of water.* It was esti- 
mated that a ditch to the mines near Dawson, with a capacity 
of 125 cubic feet per second, under a head ranging from 850 to 
350 feet would be 70 miles long and would cost $3,000,000. 
It has cost over this amount to date and will require a further 
expenditure to complete. The total distance between the head 
of the ditch and Gold Hill, the point of distribution, is 70-2 
miles, the difference in elevation between these points being 
1,112-8 feet. The effective head along Bonanza creek, in the 
vicinity of Gold Hill, is 375 feet. The construction includes 
19:6 miles of flume, 38 miles of ditch and 12-6* miles of pipe. 
Owing to the nature of the ground traversed, it has been neces- 
sary to modify the size and gradient of the ditch according to 
the local conditions, but the standard is a 9 -foot bottom, with 
34 feet depth of water, and a gradient of 6 feet per mile, rang- 


*The Mining and Scientific Press, Vol. XCVIII No. 12. 
*T. A, Rickard, Editor Mining and Scientific Press, Jan., 1909. 
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ing from a minimum of 4 feet to a maximum of 7 feet per 
mile. In places the ditch is fully 20 feet wide. The standard 
flume is 6 feet wide and 4 feet deep, with a gradient of 0-2841 
per cent or 14 feet per mile. The pipe varies according to the 
engineering requirements and is variously built of steel and 
wooden staves, so as to have a diameter ranging from 42 to 54 
inches....* The largest single task on the whole line of con- 
struction was the installation of the inverted siphon crossing 
the valley of the Klondike river. The details of this line are 
as follows :— 


IN ake peters ne sare tie ek rae eRe oe ed Se aheelins at 2,440 ft. 
Dist liar renee. sar aeteeeasm oe rte, nee aes hie Boden eee am, < at 2,240 it. 
HOWesteC Ge PLesciOnsaega a. oyster rok teen ere encins 240 Sas at 1) 282i. 


DETAILS OF PIPE. 


Length. Material. Diameter. Thickness. 
Ft. | In. In. 

[60s ete ee WicOuerer ee tree nein Ss 49 18 
PERSPAU ND ra ey ee ho SLGeLRs ication aut Cccaee 43 2 and +t 
6,850 Bi ehisnaneahentel iene Steel PE his selection ase Avuan Lewred ohve re hear 49 +, ie , 4, z 
15629 Oatln pera eee ieee WG ORG a nyse areas oa ne RPA 49 13 


*1 A Rickard, Edit Mne wc Se. Press, Jan, 1909. 


The following table showing hydraulic mining operations 
in the Yukon, was compiled by Mr. A. J. Beaudette, govern- 


ment mining engineer :— 
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QUARTZ MINING. 

During the past few years very little progress has been 
made in quartz mining in the Dawson district. This is not due 
to the absence of quartz veins, but to the difficulty in securing 
capital to investigate. A certain amount of work is necessary 
to hold a quartz claim, but the preformance of representation 
work—the sinking of a few shallow shafts or the driving of a 
few short tunnels—does not aid very materially in prosecuting 
the development of the quartz industry. One of the best author- 
ities on the origin of placer gold in the Yukon, states that there 
is little doubt that the Klondike gold, or the greater part of it 
at least, is detrital in origin and has been largely derived from 
the auriferous quartz veins cutting the older schists and especi- 
ally the igneous schists of the Klondike series. The same 
authority,* in a report on the Klondike Gold Fields, states that 
‘quartz veins are exceedingly abundant in the schists of the 
Klondike series, and also occur, but more sparingly, in the 
clastic Nasina schists, and in the Moosehide diabase. The 
veins, as a rule, are small and non-persistent, varying in size 
from mere threads up to masses of quartz one to two hundred 
teet in length and from four to six feet in width. Large veins 
occur occasionally, on the Yukon river, below the mouth of 
Caribou creek, measuring over thirty feet in width. The com- 
mon vein of the district is generally lenticular in outline, the 
lenticles, in the majority of cases, measuring only a few inches 
in width, and a few feet in length. The larger veins swell out 
in places to a width of from four to six feet, but are. seldom 
traceable for any considerable distance. They follow the 
planes of schistosity as a rule, or cut them at a small angle. 
In some instances while the strikes of the vein and the enclos- 
ing schist nearly coincided, the dips proved to be in opposite 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Officer, 14—-B No. 884, p. 62. 
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directions. Branching veins are not uncommon, the branches 
often cutting directly across the schists. Besides the common 
lenticular variety, what might be called sheeted veins occur 
conspicuously in some of the sections, interleaved with the 
foliae of the shists. These veins are seldom more than three or 
four inches, and are usually less than half an inch in thickness. 
They differ from the lenticular veins in their more uniform 
thickness, and in their strict conformity to the inclosing schists, 
even when the latter are sharply bent. ‘The lenticular quartz 
veins are much younger than the schists, and are older than 
the massive andesites and quartz porphyries. ‘They were pro- 
bably formed during, or, as a consequence of, the intrusion of 
the granite mass south of Indian River.” 

Some years ago considerable interest was taken in the 
development of three groups of quartz claims within a compara- 
tively short distance of Dawson. These properties were known 
as ‘The Lone Star,’ ‘The Lepine’ and ‘The Violet Ledge’ 
groups. Development work was carried on for some time but 
either to the lack of capital or failure in the particular mode 
of operations, practically no progress was made towards 


demonstrating the value of these properties. 


Lone Star. 


Within the past year renewed interest has been taken in the 
Lone Star group. A company has been formed, and a stamp 
mill will be placed on the property early in the summer. The 
quartz veins in this group occur near the head of Victoria 
Gulch, a tributary on the left limit of Bonanza creek. It may 
also be here noted that above the mouth of Victoria Gulch the 
gravels of Bonanza creek are quite barren. Some years ago 
an effort was made to investigate the Lone Star group, and on 
what is known as the New Bonanza claim, a short rich kidney 


of quartz nearly six feet in width was uncovered.* A second 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Officer, 14-B, No. 884, p. 62. 
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opening two hundred feet to the southeast was sunk, following 
a smaller vein, in which no free gold could be detected either 
with the naked eye or an ordinary magnifying glass. A sample 
was assayed in the laboratory office at Ottawa, and gave 2-625 
ozs. of gold and 3-267 ozs. of silver to the ton.* 

The more recent development work on the property consists 


of an open cut, which uncovers the junction of two veins. One 
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vein, of which Figure 1 is a vertical cross-section, has an ore 
body of 34 to 4 feet. This vein, it is claimed, passes the junc- 
tion without a break, and is consequently the younger of the 
two. During the earlier operations on the property a shaft was 
sunk on this vein to a depth of 40 feet, and a tunnel driven 
both ways in the ore at the bottom of the shaft. At that time 
a considerable quantity of ore was mined, and twenty tons were 
taken from the dump and treated in a small stamp mill near 
Dawson. <As a result of the treatment of this ore, it is claimed 


that gold amounting to $407 was recovered. One of the owners 


*R. G. McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Officer, 14-B, No. 884, p. 62. 
6955—12 
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states that the footwall of the vein is smooth and consists of 
solid sericite schist, while the hanging wall is a mass of con- 
torted rock. 

The other vein, which has been uncovered by the open cut 
consists, as far as has been ascertained, of a linear series of 
lenticular bodies of quartz overlapping each other. It is 
claimed by the company that this is what is known as a segre- 
gated vein, and that such veins lying interfoliated in slates and 
schistose rocks, are practically all mere varieties of fissure 
veins, which have been pinched into separate lenses by pressure. 
Tt is also claimed that the contorted condition of the hanging 
wall of the younger vein, as well as the arrangement of the 
adjacent lenticular bodies and an abundance of water along the 
fractured line, indicate that the overlapping lenticles form an 
older vein, which was faulted by the more recent formation of 
the younger fissure. A shallow shaft has been sunk on the 
lenticular vein, about four hundred feet from the junction, 
and it is reported that from this shaft very high assays have 
been obtained. In portions of this shaft coarse gold is 
visible to the naked eye, and a crystal of gold was found in the 
white quartz. 

The company has made arrangements to install a stamp mill 
which will be in operation by the middle of August. It is also 
proposed to drive a tunnel through the footwall of the younger 
vein, and tap the two at the junction at a depth of 75 feet. 
This will give a first working level. 


Dome Lode Development Company, Limited. 


Situated on the right and left limits of Upper Dominion 
creek is a.group of quartz claims, upon which extensive and 
systematic prospecting work is being carried on. ‘This pro- 
perty, which was discovered by Mr. Aaron Knorr, consists of 
twenty-three claims. Of this number three belong to the Dome 
Lode Development Company, which holds an option from Mr. 
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(Knorr for the twenty claims adjoining. On the portion of the 
property between Upper Dominion and Lombard creeks, four 
promising veins have been located. Three of these veins strike 
northwest and southeast and have a northeast dip of 70° to 80°, 
while one runs due north and south. On the latter vein a shaft 
has been sunk to a depth of 80 feet, showing quartz from two 
to four feet in width. In the rock that has been taken from 
this shaft coarse gold can easily be detected by the naked eye. 
Figure II shows a cross-section of the hill upon which these 
veins occur. This section was prepared by Mr. IKnorr (the 
discoverer) from data which he has acquired during a period 
of several years prospecting in the vicinity. The illustration 
shows the hanging wall of the vein, upon which shaft D has 
been sunk, to consist of altered schist for a width of about 200 
feet and then a dike of quartz porphyry. The foot wall is 
shown as consisting of crystalline mica schist and forming a 
gneissic character in depth. Three hundred feet in a northerly 
direction from shaft D another shaft has been sunk on the same 
vein to a depth of 22 feet, showing quartz from eighteen inches 
to two and a half feet. My. Knorr states that this vein has been 
traced for a distance of 25 miles in a northerly direction, that 
it has been clearly uncovered well up on the divide between 
Lombard and Hunker, and has been distinctly traced for over 
a mile in a southerly direction, striking towards Sulphur creek. 


From both these shafts very high assays have been obtained. 


Four hundred feet to the east is one of the veins which run 
northwest and southeast. ~On this vein shaft C has been sunk 
to a depth of 20 feet, showing three feet of quartz between the 
walls. This vein, it is claimed, has also been traced on the sur- 
face for nearly a mile. Both walls consist of crystalline mica 
schist. 

Two hundred feet farther east, 7.¢., nearer Dominion creek, 
ig another vein, in which shaft B has been sunk to a depth of 


fourteen feet. This vein it is claimed, shows distinct evidence 
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of faulting, the portion of both walls along the line of the 
fissure being crumbled and twisted. The vein cuts across the 
formation and is entirely independent of stratification or foliage 
of the enclosing rock. Mr. Knorr states that this vein has been 
traced for several miles. 


Two hundred feet farther down the hill, towards Domin- 
ion creek, still occurs another vein, upon which a shaft 22 feet 
deep has been sunk, showing four feet of quartz between the 
walls. It is claimed that this vein has also been traced for a 
distance of over 8,000 feet. 


On the right limit of Dominion creek, and on the same 
eroup of claims, is another vein, which runs northwest and 
southeast. A shaft has been sunk in this vein to a depth of 22 
feet, on what 1s known as the ‘Independence’ claim. In a 
summary report issued by the company it is stated that all the 
ore encountered so far, with the exception of that in the 
Independence claim, has been 98 per cent free milling. 


The development work consists of a tunnel, which is being 
driven in the footwall of the veins between Dominion and Lom- 
bard, four feet six inches by six feet two inches in the timber, 
and a number of shafts and open cuts along the surface of the 
different veins. It is expected that the tunnel will cross-cut 
the first vein at a distance of between seven and eight hundred 
feet from the mouth, and at an approximate depth of four 
hundred feet from the surface. It is also estimated that the 
large or what is believed to be the contact vein, will be cross-cut 
at a distance of approximately 1,600 feet from the mouth of 
the tunnel, and at a depth of some 600 feet from the surface. 


The plant consists of a 12 by 14 straight line two stage air 
compressor complete, with four No. 6 drills, operated by a 60 
horse power locomotive boiler. There is also connected with 
the plant a small dynamo, which furnishes electric light along 


the tunnel. The crew consists of ten men, and by two shifts 
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between eight and ten feet are driven every twenty-four hours. 
The mouth of the tunnel is situated within a comparatively 
short distance of Sulphur Springs, the terminus of the Klon- 
dike Mines Railway. The quantity of wood available in the 
vicinity for fuel is limited, but the railway could be extended 
along the face of the Dome and the left limit of Dominion, and 
the transportation thus afforded would solve the fuel problem, 
as either coal or wood could then be obtained at a moderate 
cost. 

In a summary report which has been issued by the Dome 
Lode Development Company, it is claimed that the company 
can operate at a cost of $4 per ton, and that there is a large 
body of ore averaging over $40 to the ton. As soon as the 
tunnel has been completed, it will be decided whether to install 
a stamp mill and treat the ores or dispose of the property to an 


operating company as the values are demonstrated. 


Lepine Creek. 


During the past year there has been very little development 
work on the group of mineral claims on Lepine creek. These 
claims are situated in a rectangular block commencing near the 
mouth of Fish creek and extending along Lepine to the mouth 
of Bradly creek. ‘The claims are staked on a wide band of 
sericite schist, the ordinary country rock of the district. The 
schist 1s often somewhat silicified and, in places, is impreg- 


nated with iron. * 


* * The schists here are traversed by a wide 
dike belonging to the recent quartz porphyry group, and both 
schists and dike rock are completely decomposed to a depth of 


at least fifteen feet.’* 
Violet Group. 


The Violet group of quartz claims is situated on the sum- 


mit of the ridge between Ophir and Eldorado creeks. “‘ The 


*R. G, McConnell, B.A., Geological Survey Officer (14-B, No. 884, p. 65 ) 
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vein is broken by several small faults, and follows, at one point, 
for a few feet, a cross-fracture plane, running at right angles 
to the general course. It strikes with the inclosing schists in a 
S.E. direction, but dips across them. * * * The quartz is crys- 
talline and, like many of the veins in the district, is dotted in 
places with reddish feldspars giving it a pegmatic character. 
It holds a considerable amount of iron, and, near the surface 
weathers to a rusty colour. Some galena is also present. ‘The 
gold values are variable, but are stated to average $10.50 to 
$11 per ton. 
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TABLE SHOWING MINERAL LOCATIONS: 


| Total number 

Mineral Mineral Mineral of mineral 

District. locations, claims renew- | claims Crown claims in 
1908-9. als, 1908-9. granted, | good 

| standing. 
Whitehorse.... 97 178 42 275 
Conrad eee 70 201 14 285 
Kohianesaa err aL tS 0 44. 
ID aWwiSO Die eee 298 BY ss) 89 760 
496 765 145 1,364 
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STakiIne.—Any person eighteen years of age or over, who 
has discovered mineral in place, may locate a claim not exceed- 
ing fifteen hundred feet in length by fifteen hundred feet in 
width, by marking it with two legal posts, along the line of the 
lode or vein, and marking out the line between such posts. 
Upon each post should be marked the name of the claim, the 
name of the person locating and the date, also the number of 
feet lying to the right and to the left of the location line. 

The locator shall also place a legal post at the point where 
he has discovered mineral in place, on which shall be marked 


‘Discovery post.’ 


Examples of various mode of laying out claims: 


No.2 Post No.2 Post No.2 Post 


© 400’ 


) ZOO 


f 


S Discovery Discovery 9 8 Discovery 
»% Post 9° be Post 5 5 Post 
so me XN 
fe) 250'6 1250 her (COP e Le. 
No./ Post No. / Post Wo./ Post 


BATES Vv? 
COAL. 


‘There are two coal-bearing horizons of economic interest 
in this portion of the Yukon Teritory. An upper horizon occurs 
near the top of the thick assemblage of conglomerate beds form- 
ing the upper half of the group of Cretaceous sediments, and 
to this higher zone belong the seams at the Tantalus mine and 
on Tantalus bluff. A second, lower coal-bearing horizon lies 
towards the base of the Cretaceous column as seen at the Five 
Fingers mine, also at a point west of the 69 mile post from 


Whitehorse on the Whitehorse-Dawson road and elsewhere. 
6955—13} 
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The seams of the Tantalus bluff and the Tantalus mine 
doubtless extend a number of miles to the north and south of 
these places, but prospecting for coal is rendered particularly 
difficult there by the thick mantle of glacial and recent alluvial 
material which covers the greater part of the district. Begin- 
ning within a distance of two or three miles south of Tantalus, 
the Cretaceous sedimentary rocks are, for the greater part, 
covered with more recent Tertiary basalts, basalt tuffs, etc., so 
that although in the 20 miles immediately south of the Tantalus 
mine there is believed to be a great amount of coal, it will, in 
most places, require very careful prospecting to find it suitably 


located for mining purposes. 


South of this district in which the strata have been go largely 
covered by later voleanies, the coal-bearing formations have been 
removed by erosion for a distance of over 30 miles to where a 
belt of the conglomerate of the upper coal horizon was found, 
traversing the district in a direction somewhat north of east. 
About 4 miles east of the wagon road the formation passes 
beneath a great thickness of voleanics, but to the northwest the 
formation is believed to extend a number of miles, and may exist 
as a continuation of the outcrops seen crossing the Hutchi River 
valley about 30 miles from the mouth of the river. The forma- 
tions near the road are in the form of a double synclinal fold, 
the upper portion of the formation, and consequently the upper 
coal horizon, being here eroded away. ‘The seams of the lower 
horizon, however, were seen in several places, being particularly 
well exposed along a small creek about 4 miles west of the 69 
mile post from Whitehorse. At this point a number of seams 
were uncovered and others probably exist, as very ‘little pros- 
pecting has been done here. Of the seams seen, one was 7 feet 
wide, one about 4 feet wide, and several between 6 and 8 inches 
in width. The following are approximate analyses by fast cok- 
ing of these coals, furnished by Mr. F. G. Wait, of the Mines 


‘snpeyury, SoUlP, [VOD 
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Branch. No. 1 represents an average of an 18” seam, and No. 
2 of a 7’-6” seam :— 


il. IME. 

IVVEaG Caer cre aetna ice arent apr pera PR Pp ede 8-98 12-02 
Wolatllem combi suillole mis: tle a= sien nner ntsc it una 29 -62 34-28 
BIG CATO OT eee ee Ie eed Te ie outlays 48-30 42:56 
DA's ee et Mite ee TOR PMO A Sy SRO EM ts tea ae 13-10 11-14 

100 -OOLOO -OO 
coke, non-coherent.. seosse lkr4) S33 770) 
Ratio of volatile combustibles to fixed: carbon... Pee: Lieto lalan 4. 


The ash in No. 1 is white; in No. 2, pale reddish brown. 


Coal was seen also along the side hills to the east of the 
wagon road between the 117 and 118 mile posts, but the very 
thick covering of glacial material made the measuring of the 
seams very difficult. One seam, less than 2 feet wide, was 
seen on a small creek which crosses the road between the 113 
and 114 mile posts. The following is an approximate analysis 
by fast coking of a sample from this seam by F. G. Wait, of 
the Mines Branch, who states that the coal ‘is probably a 


henite which has been altered by intrusives.’ 


NAR CAN A usta yeah aaeicy open i ghee, Sh feet SA ae ere Ok oes eae 4-68 
Weallenglles Goma gulls Twaleyateess on oo son os ana deme oeomhosae 15-59 
TENS CLENG AUT 15 © lie Ree nt eae nse ae eel nL ue loti oe s Weegee wa Te 72°26 
A clave TEU Is ie DCO Wilts acta satire ini aickecal alas seers) aie TPav sy nice mi nye 8 7:47 

100 -00 
COLeMNOl=<COMETOT bs watts eine one AI, eee? wera e Soa x! h 79-73 
Ratio of volatile Ge DIE HO AC CRAGIN, , gale aogoooos 1:4 -64 


All information that can be gathered concerning the T'an- 
talus, Tantalus Butte and Five Fingers mines has already been 
published.” The areas described in this report, and two other 
areas previously mentioned®’—one along the Lewes river be- 
tween Hootalinqua and the Big Salmon river, and the second 
at a point a short distance from the Tantalus mines—inelude all 
the places north of Whitehorse and south of Tantalus at which 


the upper coal horizon is known to occur. 


* Summary Report of the Geolog cal Survey Branch of the Department of 
Mines, 1908. 
Ds Ope cit: 
6, Cairns, D, D.—Revort on portions of the Yukon Territory, chiefly be- 


tween Whitehorse and Tantalus, Summary Report for 1907, Geological Survey 
Branch. 
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MACK’S COPPER. 


A few miles to the southwest of Montague, and only a short 
distance west of the western edge of the Tantalus map, are a 
number of mineral claims, locally known as Mack’s Copper, 
because originally they were mostly owned by Mack brothers. 
The property is reached, usually, by a branch road leaving the 
Whitehorse-Dawson road about 6 miles above Montague, and 
following approximately the old Dalton trail southwesterly up 
the Hutchi river. From a point about eight miles in on this 
road, a trail ascends the hills to the north of the claims which 
virtually are on the summits about 4 miles distant from and 
1,900 feet above the valley. Practically all the ore in the 
vicinity appears to be on one claim. 

The ore, which occurs in a fine-grained, greenish, porphyrite 
at or near its contact with limestone, consists chiefly of mag- 
netite, with hematite in minor quantities, both being more or 
less impregnated with copper minerals, chiefly chalcopyrite, 
malachite and azurite. The main mass of mimeral is in the 
form a small knoll of almost solid iron ore, about 200 feet 
wide, by, perhaps 300 or 400 feet long. On the south side of 
the hill the iron carried considerable copper while the ore on 
the top of the knoll shows no copper, possibly because of leach- 
ing. <A cross-cut tunnel has been started in one of the most 
prominent places on the hillside, and when visited was in about 
35 feet. ****** 

The following samples were taken by the writer and have 
been assayed by Robt. Smart, Government Assayer at White- 
horse. No. 1 is an average of the end of the tunnel, No. 2 is 
an average of the best 4 feet of the open cut. 


Ap ie 
Gold “ounces, pete tonite eee eee Trace. 0-025 
Silver, ounces! per Lome.n. 4 ie ee eee Trace. 3-400 


Copper, percentages. ea ane eee 1-80 5-55 


The Str. ‘‘ Dawson’? Leaving Dawson for White Horse. 


CHAPTER 5. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


The Yukon river is navigable from Behring sea to White- 
horse, a distance of over 2,000 miles; and during the summer 
this river is the great channel of transportation from the coast 
to the interior. On the south side steamers ply along the 
Pacific coast between Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle and Skag- 
way, connecting at the latter point with the White Pass Rail- 
road, which extends from Skagway to Whitehorse. Between 
the middle of June and the latter part of October a fleet of 
steamers belonging to the British Yukon Navigation Company 
ply between Whitehorse and Dawson. The trip between 
Whitehorse and Dawson is made in less than two days, and 
between Dawson and Whitehorse in about three and a half 
days. In past years large quantities of merchandise were ship- 
ped on scows from Whitehorse to Dawson and sold on the 
water front to merchants and citizens. The city council of 


Dawson, however, in 1903, imposed a license of $500, which 
131 
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was subsequently reduced to $300, on all transient traders. 
With the imposition of this tax, and a special through rate 
offered by the White Pass and Yukon Route and the British 
Yukon Navigation Company, to merchants shipping goods, the 
transient business practically ceased, and the transportation 
business between Whitehorse and Dawson is now almost entirely 
handled by the British Yukon Navigation Company. There 
is also one steamer belonging to an independent company, 
operating on this stretch of the river. 

The ice on the Yukon breaks up about the middle of May, 
and shortly after that time the river is navigable north of Lake 
Laberge, the ice in the lake breaking up early in June. During 
this period lines of goods which may be in urgent demand are 
carried around the lake and shipped to Dawson on scows and 
whatever boats may be available. 

The following are the official figures as to the opening and 


closing of the Yukon since any records have been kept :— 


Freeze-up. Meu Galea | Break-up. 

Saale chOM Caen C, MRE Ste age eae aces | 18960. JoMay LO Se 2308 p.m 
digs. ale Wire tn oe. Neo enC TREE RAL me ene ere hn SO? Oe tee On ern 
IN OV pie nile ieee a cten nO eee 1898 \ anes alg ata ASIN aaa! 
OC 2S re ceo ee eee a 1899 eld eae Oy Dent 
INGVa 2 ao OUP a saree tae eee | LOOOR anaes 82.6000 Fa. mi 
Novara eae rie cra ere ee 1901 S14) = 42213 pm 
“ tae bh ella) arales Nae pits rts Bony! ci beac 1902 eel L408 eT 
Piet O SLL Sa Baw ie eek eee ae ae 1903 ee Ls tL. bare 

pan eine! Cae CLOG asMiay- S58 AD ar diela 1904 7 7, 9.44 a.m 
earl ORI 2E DOr pit eerie ian 1905 LO ser Ot ee ern 

PRY PE Pt UMS PRG AL Oe ay 1906 yp aS eee eh Et aa: 
mie 2s WLS Oana eee eee a eee 1907 ‘ DS ecOnoce ik 
Oct 626 ee 00a: Meee essere ee 1908 ¥ ey Syren 
RAINEY Sete ne Esters hac | 1909 Cee Li Ore. iu 


In 1904 there was issued by the White Pass and Yukon 
Route, in connection with the ocean lines between Puget Sound 
and British Columbia ports and Dawson, a pamphlet known 
as ‘ Northern Freight Classification No. 4,’ showing in alpha- 


betical order a list of articles with the name of the class in 
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which the rate is quoted on the annual tariff issued by the 
company. Occasionally as the annual tariff is issued, supple- 
ments have also been issued amending the classification list. 
In this classification list are also special rules and conditions 
governing the transportation of the different articles. 


The following is an extract from the tariff for 1907, issued 
by the White Pass and Yukon Route :— 


GovERNED by Northern Freight Classification No. 4, 
arnendments thereto, or subsequent issues thereof. Rates in 
dollars and cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. Between british 
Columbia and Puget Sound Ports and Dawson. 


Ciass Rates (See Rule No. 20.) 


White Pass and Yukon 
Notre.—C.L. means carload Route Points. 
6 |20,000 lbs. or over, unless a SSS 
Z jlower minimum is provided. 
FI L.C.L. means less than car-| 
o load. Quantity. | Dawson, 
a BY 
Minimum Charge. $3 75 
LEI G1ASS 8A wea seer tee ten te mor $65 OO 
Cri 60. 00 
PD) CNAME 8 Saat itr 2s Fo Eee ER jelLeGus 80. 00 
Crs 70. 00 
3 “ Qs incase gentler se nite { IC. 95 00 
C.L 85 00 
SpPEcIAL (Group) Commopity RATEs. 
| 
4 |Group 1—See Rule No. 14. 67). $55 00 |) Effective July Ist to 
5 i. 2 “ 14. ‘ 62 50 |} Aug. 15th inclusive. 
6 - 3 : 1S. a Do OO Ty 


See Clauses numbered 9, 10, 11, and 12 for Group Articles. 
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SpecraL (Straight Carload) Commopiry Rates. 


7|Hay (compressed to at least 22 
Ibs. per cubic foot), Min. C.h. 
145000 “pounds. .peereee or wees Cl. $55 OO Effective June 16th to 
8 Oats and feed—(straight or mixed | July 31st inclusive. 
TATlOaAd seem oe re ery ee * 50 00 
OD) Blacksnarth’s.COa] fea, m seers CEE 45 00 | } 
TO Plotire#2ace eso oie ee aan 50 00°] | 
LiL Sugar icc etree eee ore ae - 50. 00 
12,Canned cream or milk, hermeti- 
| cally sealed (straight or mixed). - 50 00 | } Effective June 16th to 
13 | Coal Gil jee aera eace te eae . 55 00 Aug. 15th inclusive 
14 Beer So vec hale rude aoc Pea need eee os 65 OO 
15|Beer kegs, empty returned (any 
quantity), south bound only... 15 00 
| 
16 Oats and feed (straight or mixed) C.L. 55 00 |Effective April 16th to 
carloads). June 14th inclusive; 
and from Aug. Ist to 
Sept. 15th, after which 
dates the rates will he 
inereased 10 per cent. 


SpeciAL LUMBER RATES, EFFECTIVE SAME AS CLASS RATES (See Rule No. 20). 


T7ieLanbee: rough or dressed one | 

| side only-04 ¢cpma pene eee C.L. | $40 00 | 
18|Lumber, dressed or T. & G. secure- 

| ly fastened in bundles......... bs 50. 00 
Ded a EWaroh lava callin 4 oe ccd as aah Be “f 50 00 


Notre.—Through rates on luniber named herein apply to Dawson only. Mixed 
carloads of lumber may be taken at the carload rate for each kind. 


* PENALTIES.—W hen timbers or single pieces of lumber are— 
Over 30 feet and not more than 40 feet long increase the rate 20 per cent. 
Over 40 feet and not more than 60 feet long increase the rate 50 per cent. 
Over 60 feet and not more than 80 feet long increase the rate 100 per cent: 


Rates in dollars and cents per ton of 2,000 lbs. 


Rates named in this tariff do not include custom house 


charges or dues. 


Subject to change without notice. 


In view of the large number of dredges and hydraulic plants 
being imported into the Yukon Territory, the following extracts 
trem the supplement (1907) to the Northern Freight Classi- 
fication will be of interest to those contemplating the importa- 


tion of such machinery. 
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When not otherwise specified in the Northern Freight 
Classification, an additional charge is made for handling heavy 


packages, including boilers and mining machinery, as follows: 


Over 4,000 Ibs. and not more than 6,000 lbs., add 10% to rate. 
Over 6,000 lbs. and not more than 8,000 lbs., add 15% to rate. 
Over 8,000 lbs. and not more than 10,000 lbs., add 20% to rate. 
Over 10,000 Ibs. and not more than 12,000 Ibs., add 25% to rate. 
Over 12,000 lbs. and not more than 14,000 Ibs., add 30% to rate. 
Over 14,000 Ibs. and not more than 16,000 lbs., add 35% to rate. 
Over 16,000 lbs. and not more than 18,000 lbs., add 40% to rate. 
Over 18,000 lbs. and not more than 20,000 lbs., add 45% to rate. 
Over 20,000 Ibs., special contract. 


HYDRAULIC PIPE. 


Steel, wood or iron, when nested so that measurement will not exceed 
GOlcubie feet: per ton: of. 2,000: pounds: 2.6 wee ac. wae Class A 

When measurement exceeds 60 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 pounds, an 
additional charge will be assessed for such excess measurement 
as follows, cubic measurement to be determined by multiplying 
the square of the outside diameter by the length: 


EXCESS MEASUREMENT. 


iH 


Over 60 to 70 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 25% 
Over 70to 80 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 5% 
Over 80to 90 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 10% 
Over 90 to 100 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 15% 
Over 100 to 115 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 20% 
Over 115 to 130 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 25% 
Over 130 to 145 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 30% 
Over 145 to 160 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 35% 
Over 160 to 175 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 40% 
Over 175 to 200 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 50% 
Over 200 to 225 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 60% 
Over 225 to 260 cubic feet per ton of 2,000 lbs., add to rate 70% 


San Francisco Rates. 


The rates to and from San Francisco will be made by add- 
ing to the rates to and from Seattle, the following arbitraries 
applying only via Pacific Coast Steam Ship Co., in connection 
with Alaska Steamship Company. 


Minimum charge, 50 cents for any single shipment. 
Class A—$3.50 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 


Class B— 4.50 - s 
Class C— 5.50 3 
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Hydraulic pipe and smoke stacks (exceptions to classifica- 
tion), $6 per ton of 2,000 pounds, but not less than $2 per 40 
cubic feet. 

On pieces or packages weighing over 4,000 pounds each, 
the following charge will be made in addition to the rates 
shown above :— 


4,000 to 6,000 lbs., $2.00 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
6,000 to 8,000 lbs., 3.00 “ ¢ 2 
4 


8,000 to 10,000 lbs., 4.00 “ « « 
10,000 to 12,000 Ibs., 5.00 “ « « 
12,000 to 14,000 lbs, 6.00 “ «“ « 
14,000 to 16,000 Ibs., 7.00, “ « « 
16,000 to 18,000 Ibs., 8.00 “ « « 
18,000 to 20,000 lbs., 9.00 “ « « 


Joint freight tariff, naming through class rates between 
Vancouver, Victoria, British Columbia; Seattle, Tacoma, Port 
Townsend, Washington; and Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
via the Alaska Steamship Company, Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Service), and MacKenzie Brothers, Limited, 


Steamship Company—the White Pass and Yukon Route :— 


Notr.—C. LL. means carload of 20,000 pounds or 
over, unless a lower minimum is provided. Whitehorse. 
iL. C. L. means less than carload. 


Minimum Charge. ($2.75) 
L.Cik C.L. 
Clases) Av. ce ete cen ee) oe ae nee ee ee $59 50 $54 OO 
“ eee NT ie ADEE RIEL HE liars Saas 66 50 60 OO 
Q OS SOREN, Chas Ino oh tap Ue aetna Pee eae A era a eae ee 83 50 | 72 00 


Notre.—During the season for Commodity Rates, Dawson Commodity Rates 
will apply to Whitehorse with slight reduction in some instances. 


ST. MICHAELS TO DAWSON. 


The stretch of river between Dawson and St. Michaels (a 
distance of 1,601 miles) is generally known as the Lower 


sas % 
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river; and on this route the steamers of the Northern Com- 
mercial Company and the North American Transportation and 
Trading Company operate, connecting with ocean steamers at 
St. Michaels from Seattle and San Francisco. Nearly all the 
merchandise imported by these two companies is brought into 
the interior by this route, and delivered at their different 
trading posts along the river. Owing to the distance and the 
shortness of the season of navigation, the lower river steamers 
cannot make more than three trips during the summer, and 
each trip they not only carry a full cargo, but also push one 
or two heavily laden barges. The larger boats carry upwards 
of 600 tons, and each barge from 200 to 400 tons. 


The trip between the mouth of the Yukon and Dawson in 
the early part of the season occupies about sixteen days on 
account of the strength of the current created by the volume 
of water in the river. In September, however, when the 
current is not so strong, the journey can be made in about four- 
teen days. The trip from Dawson to St. Michaels is made in 
shehtly less than six days. On what is known as the Yukon 
flats the river opens out and attains a breadth of about sixty 
miles. There are numerous channels on this stretch of the 
river, which is tortuous and difficult to navigate, and the 
Northern Commercial Company employ the services of a pilot, 
who takes charge of all the company’s boats when crossing the 
flats. 

The passenger rate between Dawson and Seattle or San 
Francisco via St. Michaels is $125 first-class. On the same 
route the steerage rate is $105, being first-class on the river 
and steerage on the ocean. During the summer the companies 
operating steamers on the lower river transact a considerable 
amount of passenger business, and a large number of miners, 
merchants and others travelling to and from the different 
points in Alaska usually travel by way of Whitehorse and 

6955—144 
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Dawson. ‘Tickets can be obtained at most of the companies’ 
offices in Alaska direct from those points to ports in British 
Columbia and Puget Sound, and baggage can be checked and 
forwarded in bond. 


WINTER. 


In the early days the only route to and from Dawson dur- 
ing the winter season was the frozen surface of the Yukon 
river. For about one month while the ice was forming on the 
river, and for a similar period in the spring while the ice was 
breaking up, there was no communication between Dawson 
and the outside. It was dangerous and almost impossible to 
travel any distance on the shore ice. No mail could be carried 


either way for about two months each year. 


In the summer of 1902 the government built a winter trail 
between Dawson and Whitehorse, a distance of 333 miles, at 
a cost of $129,000, and since that time about $50,000 have 
been expended in maintaining and repairing this road. Dur- 
ing the winter season and since the construction of the new 
trail, the White Pass and Yukon Route run a tri-weekly stage 
service between Whitehorse and Dawson. From the close of 
navigation until sufficient snow has fallen to make good sleigh- 
ing the company uses Concord coaches, which can carry twelve 
passengers each. Until the crossings are frozen over, passen- 
gers and baggage are taken across the rivers in canoes, which 
are handled by expert boatmen. As soon as there is sufficient 
snow for sleighing, sleighs are substituted for coaches. Each 
sleigh is drawn by four horses, and has accommodation for 
from fourteen to seventeen passengers, 1,000 pounds of passen- 
ger baggage and 1,000 pounds of mail and express. No team 
travels more than an average of twenty miles, and fresh horses 
are in readiness at each station along the route. From about 


the first March the passenger traffic to the interior becomes 
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very heavy, and from that date until about the seventh vf 
April there is an almost daily service of stages. 

The following is an extract of the passenger rates charged 
by the White Pass and Yukon Route, as published in Bulletin 
No. 19 issued by the company during the winter of 1906-07 :— 

NORTH BOUND. 


Whitehorse to Dawson. 


From the close of navigation to December 1............... $100 
From December 1 to March 15, inclusive.................. SO 
ErompMarchelGuosNpillis ominGlisives yew sesso... 100 
roman Drill OXLOsend Ol sedson teen as eR Aa 8. 4 125 


SOUTH BOUND. 


Dawson to Whitehorse. 


From the close of navigation to December 1............... $100 
FromerDecemberl vo Marchi glocinclusive.. o)s-.6eas.6.0... 75 
PrOMsA Elle VORA DTI gd 05 Tiel civeme any tans eens 4 100 
Brom ADEE OLLGreld (OL BeasOn. Memmieta (Cent he had. chains 125 


Skagway to Whitehorse. 
Wihiteybase: lallroad «mere teade tl Lage teks he, ee $ 20 


The above rates do not include meals and lodgings at the 
different roadhouses along the trail. The regular roadhouses 
charges are: Meals, $1.50 each; beds, $1, and small rooms 
from $2 up. 

Freight, express and baggage can be bonded through to 
Dawson during the winter on any of the stages operated by 
the White Pass and Yukon Route. Baggage exceeding 25 
pounds in weight is charged for, north of Whitehorse, at the 
rate of 25 cents per pound by passenger stage, and 20 cents 
per pound by freight stage. 

The White Pass and Yukon Route also carry freight over 
the winter trail on sleds specially constructed for this purpose, 
and the journey is made in about eight days. The rates 
between Whitehorse and Dawson are from 20 to 25 cents per 
pound according to the class of goods as defined in the com- 
pany’s Northern Freight Classification No. 4 and amendments. 
Regular dealers and mining operators are given a special rate 
of 15 cents to 18 cents per pound on large shipments. 
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Klondike Mines Railway. 


The Klondike Mines Railway has been in operation since 
the summer of 1906. ‘This road extends from Dawson along 
the Klondike valley, and up Bonanza creek to Grand Forks— 
at the junction of Kldorado—and then to Sulphur Springs, a 
distance of 32 miles from Dawson. Sulphur Springs is within 
a short distance of Dominion Dome, the highest point in the 
district. From the railway terminus stages convey passengers 
and freight to Granville, Dominion, Sulphur and other creeks 


in the vicinity. 
Road Construction and Freighting. 


Probably one of the most important. features in the open- 
ing up of the Klondike district and other gold mining areas 
within the Yukon Territory is the system of road construction, 
which has done so much to stimulate and develop the mineral 
resources of the Territory, and thereby contributed in no 
small degree to the gold production of the world. 


The construction of a system of roads in the Yukon Terri- 
tory was a colossal undertaking. When it is remembered that 
in 1899 and 1900 miners were receiving as high as $1 an hour, 
it is possible to form some idea of the expenditure to be en- 
countered. In 1899 workmen on the road were paid at the 
rate of 85 cents per hour; in 1900 they received 80 cents, and 
since 1901 they have been paid at the rate of 75 cents an hour. 
In 1899 a team could not be hired for less than $25 a day. In 
the following year this was reduced to $20, which is the rate 
paid at the present day throughout the Territory. 


During the spring of 1909 the commissioner advertised for 
tenders for certain classes of teaming within the city of Daw- 
son, and the work was awarded at the following rate, namely :— 


For team of heavy horse and wagon with driver.. $14.95 per day. 
For team of heavy draft horses without wagon but 

WIth dri vet cna patito ak a tee eee eee 13.95 per day. 
For single heavy draft horse without driver...... 6.45 per day. 
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The first road in the territory was built in 1899, along the 
top of the ridge between Bonanza and Hunker creek, this road 
being subsequently extended to Gold Run. The same year 
branches were constructed from this road to Bonanza, Gold 
Bottom and Caribou. In 1900 the present road from Dawson 
to Grand Forks was constructed, and in the following year this 
road was continued up Bonanza, connecting with the summit 
road which had been built the previous year. In 1901 the 
present wagon road was also built from the Ogilvie bridge 
along the Klondike valley and Hunker creek to Caribou, a dis- 
tance of thirty-three miles. 


In 1901 a pack trail was built from Dawson to Glacier 
creek, and in the following year this trail was improved and 
made a passable wagon road. ‘The mining industry in the 
Miller and Glacier district continued with increased activity, 
and in 1904 warranted the expenditure of a sufficient amount 
to construct a good wagon road. This road commences on the 
opposite side of the Yukon from Dawson, but a cable ferry 
and scow, which were purchased by the local government, con- 
veys horses, machinery and supplies, etc., across the river. In 
summer all the freight and passenger trafiic from Dawson to 
Miller and Glacier creek is carried over this road, a distance 
of 73 miles. The winter trail from Dawson to Miller is by 
way of the Yukon river to Fortymile, up Fortymile to Brown 
creek, up Brown creek to its head, then over the summit to 


Big Gold and Glacier, a distance of 110 miles. 


In winter the trail from Duncan to Dawson is by way of 
Hunker, Dominion, Jensen, Gravel Lake, Barlow, and across 
country in a straight line to Mayo, a distance of 150 miles. 
In summer there is steamboat communication between Dawson 


and Mayo, the Stewart river being navigable to Fraser falls. 
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The following statement shows the number of miles of sled 


and wagon roads constructed since 1899, namely :— 


WAGON ROADS. 


1899. 1900.|/1901./1902. 1903.| 1904. | 1905. 1906-7. 1907-8. 1908-9. | Total. 
—_—_— -— | —. | | | —- — = > | ——- 
45 -00 32 00.63 -36/85 -81 26-00] 141-00] 37-00) 40-358 105 610 -92 
SLEIGH ROADS. 
160-00 10-00 80-25 372-0 4-00 20-00 13-00 2 105 45/840 -25 
| | 


| 


The cost of the construction of wagon roads runs from 


$1,500 to $3,800 per mile, and sled or winter trails from 
$250 to $350 per mile. 


In order to illustrate the saving to the mining operator by 
the system of roads which have been constructed in the Klon- 
dike district alone, the following is a statement of the total 
tonnage of freight, including supphes and mining machinery, 
delivered by freighters on the principal creeks in the district 
during the year 1903, as compared with what the cost would 


have been in 1899, namely :—* 
1899. 1903. 
Net gain 
District. Tons. | —— ——— to 
Operator. 
Rate. Amount. Rate. Amount. 
i Le 2 ee. ba ee eee eh 
5 $ $ $ g 
iBonan7a eens 4,500 140 630 , O00 20 90, 000 540, 000 
elnaaa Ke eee 33,5 HO 160 600 , O00 30 112,500 487 ,50 
Dorin one nene 3,000 250 750, 000 40 120,000 630 , 000 
Golde iuneeereer 2,250 360 $10,000 60 135,000 675,000 
Sulphur eae 1,500 250 375 , 000 AO] 60 , 000 315,000 
15) 000i une 35165 COC ee: 517,500) 2,647,500 


*Compiled by Inspector of Works and Buildings. 
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The following table shows the distances and freight rates 


from Dawson to different points in the Territory :— 


Freight Rate 


per lb. 
From To Distance 
| Winter. ‘Summer 
| 
Miles. Cts Cts 
Daweon  Atineton Moadhouse sat tame arc LO: 20 1 4 
Barker Gree kon econ cat anderen cmt Ne tere a. Se OU. i aeaen ets va o 
iS lelchalls® Discovery a. scene re oe ao ee as Oi OG: eae eke a 
Beart Creele rv senne tect ay toed foe tinea ch tals s 7.33 4 4 
TONAL ZB sates ae a eee ae cee ear ales on 3 13.00 i 4 
Bedrock Creek (Sixty ales Cys hiya AS GR 65.00 34 8 
ES OUGHGI sete ee i Oi ene tee arte Pa on a 43.00 2 4 
Caribou (Dominion). . 31.60 IZ 13 
Carmack’s Forks.... apne, 18.20 4 i) 
Clear Creek (Duncan Creek District)... RE SENS og NPs SoS 14° 
Dominion Creek, Dome, via Ridge........ 25.40 1 p> 14 
Up pper Discovery.. 28.50 1 eee 
: Caribou. $e 31.60 14 14 
a Lower Discoy ery. 33.40 14 2 
i 7 below Lower.......... 34.10 IES lal hE ney 
- 92 below Lower.........- 40.60 1S | ae 
Granville tear tek eae ee een ee 54.00 2 ever 
Duncan; Cree kee eet areas ioe er ea ether LS AMOUC erereerchaleets srr) <i: 
Hldorsadomileadso tas sees en eee ar 19.50 a 1 
Glacier Creeks Diseoverye ace eel aaa; 58.25 34 ia 
Golds Boutonnieres hc See ee ie ee eae 18.30 4 1 
Gold Run, Head of (via Ridge Wagon Rd.)| 35.75 2 2 
z “ via Hunker, Summit & Ridge. . Siete SMe oe his ue billie a ohare 
by No. 27 via Ridge and Gold Run| 44.00 2 24 
- via Hunker, Summit, Green 
Guile he atone ety eee nice DA RZD AIRE esl nn 6 temo nics 
Gordons ang ing as act eee rose es VEZ COGS koe a eee ee 
Henderson Creek, win bonanza, Caldersdscy| (55.500). acu. Nusa: 
Hunker Creek, Gold Bottom. . 18.30 4 1 
DISCOVERYan aa ee ais oe ele 2.00 4 i! 
= Hea dio kmerin soon sia. 26.35 1 14 
Indian River (via pe tates i Pre ao ab os ene ae 
Last Chance. . 12.75 4 i! 
Miller Creek (Sixtymile). ETE whe aa ees 61.50 34 &: 
Montana Credle aremere cit case heey | occ ce BOP Os eect Ai cent as ees 
NeQuest ena eaeomet ot eer ete eye eer LOS BOO tReet acs 4k 
Quartz Creek, 12 below A. Mack’s. 28.10 1 $f 
Steel Creek. . Utreave Ratu ee SOc Calas aa meee as 
Sulphur, 36 above Discovery. hg Ate ike ace 30.40 14 14 
2 below paca is Geog era ke ke: 34.06 14 2 
SCropeie Greek = om aera ye te errno SOT OT OO. is kee ae se 1 
WiCtOrinaGiLlc is aaenne. tree ets ree: Ste eos 5 16.50 4 1 
Williams, Bonanza and Ridge............ 31.66 14 14 


*By steamer during the summer the rate is Ic. 
°This rate is by steamer. 

**This rate applies by Steamer during Summer. 
1+White Pass fast freight package rate is 2c. 
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The following table shows the distances and rates along 


the Whitehorse-Dawson Winter Trail, namely :— 


Freight 
From To Distances. rate 
per lb. 
Miles Cts. 
Dawson. Quartz] vot s) aac. ee ae ee ee | 28.10 2 
WALA SRA VOT gia, ce wee ee cee eee genet ae Sa 29.25 2 
Pia re Ka, OTIS Sis ee net kere ak area hae eater eae te ea 43.00 3 
Wounded Moose. 4.9 10 ee 52.00 4 
Stewart Crossing mctneirs eee ae en eee eee 70.00 6 
Rosebuds sage teat 2 ote ote Se ee keh ene 87.00 7 
SeeVEN Ss. Rey hae EASE io an: earn a a eae 99.00 7 
Rosebud, uaa ote Soak Rt a eesti ae VOOR OG ie sere, ooh 
Hume’s.. SE co Seca td EL et ea es eee 114.00 84 
Selkirk (Cut off) URL'S dohcbdasie Wee en Baa lee, Tit cae nr eae ee S400 een eke 
Pelly- Croseings Gio se tie ae cee tae eee ae ee eae) 133 00 ee 
MATTOS 2 ae ee eee ore ARE etn RS ee W576 OD) 11 
Lewes Crossing (Mackay’s). pe eae ona 178.00 12 
AO vacate: tel ac Mp RPRe Knits sara? Oe RM fae ty Sen cee Ae 199.00 134 
lWNordenskold (let, Cross ©) mee eee ete ee eee LOOGDS Tiseveaet leks 
EMO Ga eies 2 hee oa Grieg ne octet ete oer ee > 223.00 143 
(Chico. . UN CUIGHE co... ee ponte es Mi aie e/ ane oe ene 22:2 OOM ae a te one 
McArthur; Cuteoticg en. ote coterie ta ee ee 3425 G0) tea. eae 
WNordenskold (2nd \Crogsin'e) eae a eee ee eee 243 700 S14 wee ae 
Bitae burn go a ieee ee ee eee a Pa ee 244.60 16 
iNordenskold(SrdiCrogsiie esa eee Oo barge kin fotek 
Kynock (Nordenskold Post). . Bey eran he 266.00 Wz 
UNordenskold3Ct hy Crossine saan ne wee ae eens PFGE AS AE A 
|Little RuVeres ead oe eee ee eee 288.50 184 
Poa kin ini ver Croscit 0'e.e.50 sean ieee eee 307.00 192 
Whitehorse s 7. ee ie Gee  e eaaes 329.00 20 


The above are first freight package rates. 
Special rates are quoted on shipments in quantity. 


Sides Streams Navigation Company. 


Considerable difficulty has been experienced by miners and 


prospectors in having supplies delivered at different points 


along the principal tributaries of the Yukon river during the 


summer. 


This is chiefly due to the fact that during the time 


when the side streams are navigable there is not sufficient busi- 


ness to warrant a transportation company in making the trip. 


The Side Streams Navigation Company, however, propose to 


operate a light draft steamer on the principal tributaries of the 


Yukon namely: 


first canon on the Fortymile. 


the White river, Stewart, Pelly and to the 


Paddock’s Greenhouse. 
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The approximate standard rates which have been furnished 


by the company, are as follows :— 


Freight | Passenger 
From Dawson to Distance. rate 
per lb. rate. 
Miles. Cts $ cts 
HOLUY LLG ate ces rearctee tence ie a ie ee a te ee ets ate ns ote bate Et lic cece ieee 
Hirst, Canyon, Wortyrmilevilvel sq cae met spe re ose oka: TR Lw e) Le eas eee 
Sco walt. Clty metals eet an mestie) wegen eet oy ei 68. 3 7 00 
Scroggie, Mazie May & Barker.............. 88. 1 10 00 
leas Cree Kiri syne a5, CE me een ER gl abeatte oayta ania Se 14 20 00 
Nelson's. Point dé MeQucsten.s as a4 2a. e ee 158. 14 25200 
LES soe a ne tro TERROR SRE) ee RES WLC a 230. 2 35-00 
TA SEr tLe Lise tar teehee peat es eters hectare 253. 24 40 00 
MoutiorawW nite Rilverasess slic a ..8 acpi ae Bie Che gs FFU ies (2 aoe el eect or ee 
Moutboolt Don jek mee. epoca oe, ha iota eo LOR emer Seah Oey a i cmenes 
13 Onmaies Up, Wilt eh verse ee ok ence eee 209.5 5 eo0L00* 
Mouthrotis Kk lianeshi vets net ate ens cee Pav SEIS lies Rae Oe oe Acer tse ar 
Kluane lake, via Donjek, etc............... 291.5 74° 50 00° 
SoM ah id Seam adept yoy us ale ice eee Dene aces Canta, A Daa SC) Seen ten rem ect.alseoh es apse ss 
ME cre IL gina eemgnses epee ke sits ie Aaea aie cate, muete fat yas Pee te cr Nae aie sedis 
Glen lye ce tetece, cor Ryo cee ae aes coe steers SAD RIOR Re cpemeti prota an 5) 50 ahelse. oe byes 
ERG SS ER LV ET te ce anemone ten Mele SPR! Beet ano dhe 427 *$50 OO *50 OO 
Hoole) Can y On suger ag Oya acdseeys ees react 450. * 50 OO *50 OO 


*This rate is quoted on the basis of a cargo 


of 20 tons. 


°The rate to Kluane and the head of the White River will depend upon the 
number of prospectors and miners going to these points. 
(1909) that a steamer has attempted to navigate the White River and its tribu- 


taries. 
**Head of navigation on the Pelly. 


This is the first season 
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Table showing distances between points in Whitehorse dis- 
trict. Distances are given following roads and established 
routes. ‘T’o reach any two points, one of which is situated in 
one group and one in another, it is necessary to pass through 
Whitehorse. 
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A Dawson House. 


CHAPTER 6. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


CLIMATE. 


It is very doubtful whether people who have never lived 
in the Yukon can appreciate to any accurate extent the cli- 
matic conditions which exist in this Territory during the 
winter and summer seasons. Some are under the impression 
that the winter is extremely rigorous, and that the few hours 
of hght during the day render this season of the year anything 
but delightful. It is quite true that at times the cold is in- 
tense, but at the same time an exceedingly low temperature 
does not continue for a long period at a time. The weather 
may be extremely cold for a week or oceasionally two weeks, 
and then there is usually a milder period, when the thermo- 
meter registers not more than 20 or 25 below zero. <A 


temperature of from 15 to 25 below zero, with a few hours of 
148 
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sunlight, may be characterized as ideal Yukon winter weather. 
The snow is fine and powdery, the air is dry and crisp and the 
sky is clear. What may be termed the most depressing period 
of the year is between the middle of December and end of the 
first week in January. During this period the sun occasionally 
shines on the surrounding hills, unless there is severe cold, in 
which case the sun may not be seen for several weeks. By the 
middle of February, however, there are usually a few hours of 
sunlight. The trails leading from Dawson to the different 
creeks are comparatively level, and by the middle of January 
are in splendid condition for sieighing. Wrapped in furs and 
seated behind spanking teams, many of the citizens of Dawson 


avail themselves of this exhilarating form of enjoyment. 


It has been well said that the climate of a country is the 
sum and average of the weather. If this be so, then a glance 
at the accompanying chart will convince the most sceptical 
that a Yukon winter has its periods of moderation as well as 
its periods of extreme cold, and that there may not be such an 
unfavourable comparison with the climate experienced on the 


western plains. 


A very low temperature is usually accompanied by a thick 
fog, which hangs over the Yukon valley to a depth of four or 
five hundred feet. While Dawson is enveloped in this grey 
shroud the atmosphere surrounding the tops of the mountains 
ig quite clear, and at an elevation of 800 or 1,000 feet the 


temperature is from 8 to 12 degrees warmer than in the valley. 


Dawson is well protected from winds by the surrounding 
mountains, but as there is a marked absence of winds through- 
out the district, this condition may be due to the fact that this 
part of the Territory is situated on the extreme north of the 
Temperate Zone, and therefore outside the range of the anti- 
cyclonic area of the interior. Occasionally during the winter 
the Chinook winds sweep across the Yukon valley; which 
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would seem to indicate the passage of a storm centre to the 
eastward, if we accept the theory that the cause of these winds 
is similar to that of the foehn experienced in Switzerland. 

One of the greatest ranges of temperature within such a 
short period that has been experienced in the Territory, or 
that has been shown by the official records, occurred in 
February, 1907. On the 14th the temperature was 1 below 
zero, on the 15th it was 45 above, and on the 18th it was 45 
below, a difference of 90 degrees within three days. 

As is common in all northern latitudes, the display of the 
Aurora Borealis is, at times during the winter nights, magnifi- 
cent. For a moment a flickering hght may be seen at some 
distant point in the sky, then with the speed of a javelin flying 
from the hand of Achilles, there flashes across the sky a streak 
of hight, the end of which is lost on the opposite horizon. There 
is an apparent twitching of the phenomenon, and in a few 
seconds waves of hght radiate in all directions. Vivid flashes 
overspread the sky, as if ‘ethereal radiance’ were escaping 
from Prometheus’ reed. The sky is lit up with the lurid glare 
of this remarkable phenomenon, which writhes and twists in 
all conceivable forms; at times presenting huge parallel arches, 
then suddenly changing into the most irregular and fantastic 
shapes. 

The following is an extract of a report on the climate of 
Dawson, by Mr. R. F. Stupart:— 


‘Spring may be said to open towards the end of April, the 
last zero temperature of the winter usually occurring about 
the fifth of this month. May, with an average temperature 
of 44 degrees, is by no means an unpleasant month, and the 
twenty-third is the average date of the last frost of spring. 
Daily observations during five summers indicate that on the 
average the temperature rises to 70 degrees or higher on 46 
days, and to 80 degrees or higher on 14 days; 90 degrees was 
recorded in Dawson in June, 1899, and 95 degrees in July of 
the same year. These temperatures with much bright sun- 
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shine and an absence of frost during three months, together 
with the long days of a latitude within a few degrees of the 
Arctic circle, amply account for the success so far achieved by 
market gardeners near Dawson in growing a large variety of 
garden produce, including lettuce, radish cabbage, cauliflower, 
and potatoes, and warrant the belief that the hardier cereals 
might possibly be a successful crop both in parts of the Yukon 
Territory and in the far northern districts of the Mackenzie 
river basin. August 25rd would appear to be the average date 
of the first autumnal frost, the temperature rapidly declining 
during the close of this month. Although night frosts are not 
infrequent in September, the month as a whole is mild, with a 
mean temperature of 42 degrees. October may be fairly 
termed a winter month, the mean temperature being but 22 
degrees, and the first zero of winter recorded on the average 
about the 18th.’ 


Professor John Macoun, in a report on the climate and 
flora of the Yukon Territory, described the effect of the Coast 


range of mountains on the climate, as follows :— 


‘Instead of the Coast range being an injury to the interior, 
it makes the chmate pleasant both in summer and winter. The 
Yukon district has two climates, a wet and cold one on the 
coast, which may be called the Alaskan climate, as nearly all 
the coast region belongs to the United States. The climate of 
the Yukon district in Canada is just the reverse, being dry 
and warm in summer and cold in winter, with a light snow- 
fall. Owing to the moisture rising from the warm Japanese 
current being carried inland by the upper southwest air 
current and striking the Coast range, this moisture is at once 
precipitated on the sea face of these mountains in the form of 
rain or snow, and the air freed from its moisture descends on 
the Yukon plain as dry air, and having an increased tempera- 
ture. It follows that the rainfall must-be light in summer and 
also the snowfall in winter.’ 
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The following table shows the length of days at certain 
periods of the year between December 21 and June 21, 


namely :— 


_ Hours. Minutes. 
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Sport and Scenery. 


To the tourist in search of an ideal trip, to the sportsman 
in search of adventure and abundance of large game, to the 
geologist or scientist desiring to study the enormous upheavels 
of the earth’s crust and subsequent transformations which have 
taken place in this northern country, to those who desire to 
come in close touch with pioneer hfe, and view some of the 
most wild and rugged scenery in the world with the full com- 
forts afforded by modern transportation facilities, to the 
mineralogist and capitalist who desire to see the most modern 
mining machinery extracting gold from the earth under condi- 
tions such as exist nowhere else in the world and who may 
desire to find a field for profitable investment, it is doubtful 
if there is a part of any country in the world affording such a 
wide field for exploitation and investment as can be found in 
the Yukon Territory. Under the heading of transportation, 
we have shown what can be constituted a great circular route 
from Pacific coast ports through the Yukon Territory and 
Alaska. A beautiful inland voyage, a trip of 2,000 miles 


down the Yukon on palatial river steamers, every part of the 
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route marked by some landmark of the adventurous explorers 
of the early days or relics of the thrilling escapades during the 
great rush of 1897 and 1898; and, if desired, an ocean trip 
between St. Michaels and Seattle or San Francisco. 

We will now endeavour to give the tourist an idea of this 
senic route, and the hunter a few facts concerning the abun- 


dance of game to be found in the Yukon. 


Victoria or Vancouver to Skagway. 


Sailing from Victoria, Vancouver or Seattle, and seated 
on the deck of one of the luxuriously fitted steamers plying 
along the Pacific coast from these ports to Skagway, passen- 
gers and tourists enjoy what ‘ Official Bulletin No. 10’ 
published by the Provincial Government of British Columbia, 
designates as ‘the trip par excellence of the American conti- 
nent.’ We have not the slightest. hesitation, however, in 
assuring the prospective tourist that the trip along the coast 
of British Columbia, when extended to the Yukon, is the trip 
par excellence of the American or any other continent. 
Travellers who have visited all parts of the world and have 
admired scenery rendered immortal by poetic genius, have 
freely admitted that the scenery along this unparalleled inland 
voyage not only equals but excels even the beautiful fjords 
of Norway and the wondrous beauties of the ‘ Isles of Greece.’ 
The official bulletin we have just mentioned, in describing the 
trip along the coast of British Columbia, says :— 

‘Free from the cares and conventionalities of every-day 
life, and breathing the very air of heaven itself, you burst, 
like the ancient mariner, into an unknown sea filled with 
untold beauties, and sail over a bosom of waters unruffled as 
glass; among myriads of islands; through deep, rugged, rock- 
walled channels; past ancient Indian villages, medizeval gla- 
ciers, dark, solemn, pine-clothed shores, snow-capped peaks, 
dashing cataracts, yawning mountain gorges, spouting 
monsters and sea-whelps—away to the north a thousand miles 
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almost, to mix with the iceburgs that once floated under the 
sovereignty of the Czar of Russias, but now drop peace- 
fully from ancient glaciers over which the American eagle 
holds watchful guard—a continuous panorama in which the 
purest, the rarest, the wildest, the most beautiful and the 
grandest forms of nature are revealed.’ 


On the flats of Dyea and at Skagway, which is reached in 
three or four days, the multitude of gold-seekers landed dur- 
ing the great rush. Where shiploads of supplies were piled 
up in almost inextricable confusion there is now a well laid 
out city and commodious wharfs. When the trains arrive 
from the north or the steamers from the south, hotel porters 
jostle each other in their noisy attempt to attract passengers. 
Busses are in readiness, and passengers are rapidly driven to 


some of the well-equipped hotels in the city. 


Skagway to Whitehorse. 


The passenger train leaves Skagway at 9.30 am., and 
arrives at Whitehorse at 4.80 p.m. The journey across the 
White pass is one of unique scenic grandeur. Quickly pass- 
ing from the railway yards at Skagway, the railroad follows 
the Skagway river, passing through the. cafion, and then 
commences the ascent across the famous White pass, which 
was named by Mr. Ogilvie in honour of the Honourable 
Thomas White, who was Minister of the Interior of Canada 
between 1885 and 1888, and who authorized the expeditions 
to the Yukon district in charge of Dr. Dawson and Mr. Ogilvie. 
Some remarkable engineering feats were accomplished in the 
construction of this road through the White pass. The dis- 
tance from the bottom of the pass to the summit is 21 miles, 
and the altitude is 2,952 feet. Clinging to the rocks the rail- 
way winds its way up the precipitous mountain sides; on one 
side a sheer wall of rock, on the other a yawning chasm 


through which rushes a mountain torrent. Across a high 
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cantilever bridge which was substituted for a switchback and 
through several tunnels in this mountain fastness the timber 
line is passed and the summit is reached. At several points 
on the road a splendid view is obtained of the Skagway valley, 
and on either side of the pass are serried and jagged rocky 
peaks, which stand out in bold defiance like the battlements 
of some ancient fortress. Irom the summit there is a gradual 
descent to the north and the scenery changes. Professor John 
Macoun, describing this part of the route, says :— 

‘Here we were above the tree line, and bare mountain 
slopes, broken rocks, pools of water and a truly Arctic or high 
mountain vegetation showed the climate to be cold, while the 
stunted or broken trees lower down indicated the immense 
snowfall, which is characteristic of the whole coast region. 

“As we descended towards Lake Bennett the vegetation 
rapidly changed, and stunted firs gave place to small spruce 
and the high mountain shrubs and herbaceous plants began to 
be replaced by forest species...... 

‘At Caribou crossing, twenty-four miles from Bennett, 
without descending one foot, the whole vegetation had changed 
and everything indicated a genial climate.’ 

The railway follows the east side of Lake Bennett to Car- 
cross, at the foot of the lake. From this point steamers run to 
Conrad, on Windy Arm, where there are valuable quartz mines 
from which large quantities of ore have already been shipped. 
There is very little change in the character of the country 
between Caribou crossing and Whitehorse. 

Whitehorse is situated on the left bank of the Lewes river, 
at an elevation of 2,090 feet, and is the terminus of the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway. It is also the head of navigation on 
the Yukon river, and the terminus of the winter stage route 
from Dawson. During the spring of 1905 the greater part of 
the town was destroyed by fire. The principal public buildings 
are the post office building, in which are situated the offices of 


the Mining Recorder and Crown Timber and Land Agent, the 
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customs office and telegraph office, erected at a cost of $35,000, 
and a public school at a cost in the neighbourhood of $7,000. 
Whitehorse is also the distributing poimt to the Kluane gold- 
fields, and several valuable copper properties. Miles cation 
and Whitehorse rapids are only a short distance from White- 
1orse, and are the scenes of many a wreck in the early days. 
Many lives were lost in shooting this turbulent portion of the 
Lewes, which is well worth a visit. 

‘The distance from the head to the foot of the canon is 
five-eighths of a mile. There is a basin midway in it 
about 150 yards in diameter. This basin is circular in form, 
with steep sloping sides about 100 feet high. The lower part 
cf the cafion is much rougher to run through than the upper 
part, the fall being apparently much greater. The sides are 
generally perpendicular, about 80 to 100 feet high, and con- 
sist of basalt, in some places showing hexagonal columns.’ 

‘The Whitehorse rapids are about three-eights of a mile 
long. They are the most dangerous rapids on the river, and 
are confined by low basaltic banks, which at the foot suddenly 
close in and make the channel about thirty yards wide. It is 
here the danger lies, as there is a sudden drop and the water 
rushes through at a tremendous rate, leaping and seething like 


a cataract.’ (Ogilvie. ) 
Whitehorse to Dawson. 


From Whitehorse to Dawson there is an almost daily service 
of steamers, and the journey down the Yukon river is now 
made with absolute safety on the splendidly equipped steamers 
which ply on this route. The tourist or traveller has ample 
opportunity of viewing the Thirtymile river, which has just 
been described, Five Fingers and Rink rapids, and other inter- 
esting parts of the journey. To the sportsman in quest of 
valuable trophies, the Pelly, the Stewart and the Peel—the 
latter a tributary of the Mackenzie—afford excellent fields for 
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sport. Mr. I. C. Selous, who has a world-wide reputation as a 
hunter of big game, and who has captured many trophies in 
the jungle and in the African forest, his visited the Yukon on 
several occasions, and secured some splendid specimens of the 


big game which are so abundant in many parts of the Yukon. 


‘ Among the game animals can be mentioned caribou, moose 
and mountain sheep. There are no goats, deer or elk in the 
vicinity. The caribou is of the woodlands variety; plentiful 
along the foothills of the mountains, travelling about during 
the fall in large herds, the upper Klondike being a well known 
range of theirs. A smaller variety, known as the barren ground 
caribou, inhabit the Mackenzie river country. The moose, the 
largest wild animal in North America, is well known in all the 
upper Yukon region, this section furnishing the largest speci- 
mens obtainable. The horns of both caribou and moose pro- 
duced in this country are handsomer and more massive than 
those found in other sections. A spread of five or six feet for 
moose antlers is not uncommon, and most caribou heads will 


average over thirty points, and are of most graceful contour. 


‘The mountain sheep of the country is a very different 
animal than the Big-Horn of the Rocky mountains, being en- 
tirely white, younger animals having patches of grey. They 
are peculiar to Alaska and the Yukon country, and although 
existing here for years they have but recently been brought to 
the attention of the scientific world, and as yet are very rare 
in outside collections. They are often but erroneously termed 
mountain goats, the resemblance being their colour; the fleece 
and horns are totally different, even ‘“‘ibex’ and “chamois” 
are terms likewise applied to them. Farther north, in the 
barren grounds of the Arctic circle, is found the little known 
musk-ox, which do not extend their travels to the Yukon. 


‘The lakes contain fine trout, and the familiar pickerel. 


Brook trout are scarce, but the handsome greyling are every- 
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where in the swift water, affording delight to the Isaac Walton 
of the vicinity. 

‘Ducks, geese, cranes and kindred species abound, for this 
is their natural rendezvous; but even here in their chosen 
country they are of local distribution, very plentiful in the low 
swampy sections where they breed, and almost unknown in 
others except during migration. At this season of the year 
(latter part of October) the majority of the ducks follow up 
the Yukon valley, while the geese choose the downstream route 
and follow the salt water coast to California. Sandhill cranes 
in great number, however, pass Dawson in the fall, going up 
the Yukon. They are often mistaken for geese owing to their 
habit of travelling in V-shaped flocks and columns, but can be 
easily distinguished from them by the high pitch of their call 
note, and from the fact that a crane’s flight consists of a series 
of flaps and a long sail on extended wings—something not 
observed with geese. The varities of duck noticed are mallard, 
pin-tail, long-tail, green wing teal, widegon, butter-ball, blue- 
bill, golden eye, surf duck and harlequins. 

‘Grouse are well represented by five varieties, the blue 
grouse of the heavy timber known as hooters, ruffed grouse, in- 
correctly called pheasant, Canada grouse, sometimes called 
fool-hens, owing to their tame unsuspecting natures, allowing 
themselves at times to be actually knocked over with sticks; the 
sharp-tailed grouse, the prairie chicken of the Northwest, and 
several kinds of beautiful ptarmigan, a bird peculiar to cold 
countries, of mottled brown coat in summer, changing in winter 
to rosy white. This rose tint, however, is most noticeable in 
life, since in market specimens or mounted birds the bloom 


fades to immaculate whiteness.’ 


Bears are also numerous, and comprise the small black 
variety, several specimens of brown bear and the Alaskan 


erizzly, which attains a great size. 
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The sportsman who desires to devote all his time to hunt- 
ing, if he selects the Pelly district, can leave the steamer at 
Fort Selkirk. Arrangements can be made to obtain a guide 
either at Whitehorse or Selkirk, together with whatever assis- 
tance may be required and the necessary outfit. There is a 
small steamer makes an annual trip from Whitehorse to Ross 
River trading post, which is situated at the mouth of Ross river, 
and to go by this steamer is the quickest and easiest way to 
reach any point in the upper Pelly district. 

If the Stewart district is chosen, then it might be advisable 
to come to Dawson, obtain an outfit, and take the steamer 
Prospector, which usually makes several trips to Mayo and 
occasionally to Fraser falls. Mr. J. Keele, of the Geological 
Survey, in his report of 1906 on the upper Stewart river region 
says: ‘ At the mouth of Lansing river Messrs. Frank Braine 
and Percival Nash have established a trading post, and a small 
band of Indians live close by in cabins. Several Indians from 
Fort Goodhope, on the Mackenzie river, make regular journeys 
to this point, trapping and hunting along the route. A few 
white men make a regular business of trapping on the Hess 
river and its branches. 

‘This region offers a great field for the sportsman and 
explorer, most of the country between the Stewart and Pelly 
headwaters and the Mackenzie being quite unknown. 

‘Suitable boats or canoes can be poled or tracked on the 
main rivers well up into the watershed ranges. Several of the 
higher mountain groups offering sufficient inducements to the 
mountain climber and huntsman are situated within a day’s 
journey from the river.’ 

Writing of the game in the Peel river district, which is 
also reached by the upper Stewart, Mr. Camsell, also of the 
Geological Survey, in his report of 1906, says: ‘ Moose, though 
found over the whole region explored as far as the delta of the 
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Mackenzie river, are never as abundant as they are on the 
Yukon side of the divide, and on the Peel river itself are 
rather scarce. 

‘Caribou are plentiful everywhere in the vicinity of the 
mountain ranges, some even being found on the plateau. 

‘Bears, both black and grizzly, are plentiful near the 
summit of the divide, and numbers of them were seen all the 
way down the Peel river, and particularly on the Mackenzie 
delta and in the mountains to the west of it. Numbers of white 
mountain sheep were seen on both Braine and Nash creeks. 
In the mountain section of the Wind river several of them were 
encountered on the banks of the stream, as well as the slopes 
of the valley. A small band was seen on Mount Goodenough, 
west of the Mackenzie delta, and they are said to be abundant 
in the mountain ranges to the west of this; so that the range of 
this animal covers the whole district explored.’ 

The tourist who does not desire to enter the field of sport, 
will come direct from Whitehorse to Dawson. There is 
splendid scenery all along the river, and many picturesque and 
grand views; high benches, gravel terraces, partially bare 
rounded hills, bluffs of rock and bold rampart-like cliffs. 
Between Selkirk and Dawson the Yukon valley cuts through a 
high undulating plateau. From the mouth of the Stewart to 
White river the Yukon averages about a mile in width, and is 
filed with many beautiful islands. 

‘Five Finger rapids are formed by several islands standing 
in the channel, and backing up the water so much as to raise it 
about a foot, causing a swell below for a few yards. The 
islands are composed of conglomerate rock similar to the cliffs 
on each side of the river, whence one would infer that there 
had been a fall here in past ages. 

‘Six miles below these rapids are what are known as “ Rink 
rapids.” This is simply a barrier of rocks, which extends from 


the westerly side of the river about half-way across.’ 
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Tourists and others who have visited Dawson are agreeably 
surprised on seeing for the first time the Golden Metropolis of 
the North. As the steamer swings around in the stream, and 
eracefully steams alongside the wharf, the visitor is at once 
impressed by the long line of wharfs and large warehouses. 
Merchandise is being unloaded from steamers, which may just 
have arrived from St. Michaels, on Behring sea, 1,800 miles 
from Dawson, or from Whitehorse. 

Instead of the temporary business structures and rudely 
constructed dwellings, which visitors expect to find in the 
capital of the Yukon, there are many commodious frame 
houses and beautifully furnished homes; spacious stores behind 
the large plate glass windows of which are artistically arranged 
the most up to date and high-class Canadian, English and 
American goods. ‘There is no one who visits Dawson but ad- 
mires the handsome public buildings in which the business of 
the different departments of government is transacted. Gov- 
ernment House and the Court House front on the river, and 
are situated respectively on the north and south end of the 
Government reserve. The Administration building is situated 
in the rear portion of the reserve, and is surrounded by a well- 
appointed park (Minto park), around which maple, fir and 
other trees are planted. Behind the Administration building 
are the tennis courts, which are well patronized. baseball, 
football, cricket and other athletic games are played on the 
recreation ground adjoining the south of the Administration 
building. 

Among the other prominent buildings in the city are the 
two hospitals, one of which has lately been built along the most 
modern lines. There is a Carnegie library, containing over 
5,000 volumes, amongst which are the most recent works of all 
classes of literature and other valuable reference books. This 
building contains a large general reading room, lecture room, 


ladies’ reading room, and a room where miners and others can 
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transact business. ‘Then there is the Dawson Amateur Ath- 
letic Association building, in which there is a large skating 
rink, a curling rink, gymnasium, reception room, billiard room, 
ete. There is a Masonic hall, and a large hall belonging to 
the Arctic Brotherhood, in which banquets, mass meetings and 
political meetings are held. There are also several spacious 
hotels providing ample first-class accommodation for tourists. 

In the principal business and residental sections of the 
city are wide and substantially built sidewalks, upon which 
pedestrians can walk along the different avenues from one end 
of the city to the other. The Canadian Yukon Telegraph line 
extends from the boundary line 100 miles north of Dawson to 
Vancouver, a distance of over 2,000 miles. There is an even- 
ing and two weekly newspapers and each issue contains a greater 
amount of telegraphic despatches than can be found in any 
paper on the American continent published in a city of twice 
the population of Dawson. There is telephonic communica- 
tion with all the principal creeks in the Klondike district, and 
miners fifty miles from Dawson can at once communicate with 
any of the business houses in the city. 

From Dawson tourists can visit any part ot the Klondike 
vold-fields, and see the famous claims on Bonanza and Eldorado 
which have produced such enormous wealth. Within a short 
distance of Dawson the visitor can see the various modes of 
placer mining; huge dredges handling every day thousands of 
cubic yards of auriferous gravel, and hillsides being washed 
down by hydraulicking. A splendid trip can also be made up 
the Stewart river as far as Fraser falls on a steamer belonging 
to the Side Streams Navigation Company. (See schedule of 
rates under Transportation.) If, however, the time of the 
traveller is limited, a few days can be spent in Dawson, and the 
journey down the Yukon can be resumed on some of the lower 
river steamers to St. Michaels. On the 21st of June hundreds 


of people climb the mountain behind Dawson to see the midnight 
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sun, which disappears only for a short time. On the lower 
river, however, as soon as the steamer enters the Arctic circle, 
the sun can be seen the whole twenty-four hours. The scenery 
on the lower river somewhat resembles the scenery between 
Whitehorse and Dawson, with the exception of the Yukon flats. 
On this stretch of the route the river is about sixty miles wide 
and filled with islands. From St. Michaels passage can be 
taken on ocean steamers to ports on the Pacific coast. 

A superintendent of schools for the Yukon Territory was 
appointed in 1902, and in the same year a general system of 
education was inaugurated throughout the Territory. The 
course of study prescribed is similar to that adopted by the new 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. No teachers are 
employed unless they hold at least a second-class certificate, 
with normal training, and efforts have been made to employ 
only specialists in the Dawson public school. The teachers in 
this school have been selected from some of the best educational 
institutions in Canada. | 

The high school branch of the Dawson public school was 
instituted in 1903. ‘There are two teachers in charge of this 
branch, one a specialist in classics, modern languages and 
history, the other a specialist in mathematics and science. In 
1904 a laboratory was established with apparatus and materials 
for the prescribed work in physics and chemistry. In the high 
grades of the Dawson high school the course of study prescribed 
by the University of Toronto for pass and honour matricula- 
tion is carefully followed, and candidates are prepared for 
university matriculation. 

There are eight rooms in the Dawson public school, three 
of which are devoted to high school purposes, and one to the 
kindergarten, the latter being supplied with complete equip- 
ment for this work. Fire exits are provided for every room, 
and a regular fire drill is practised by the pupils, who can vacate 
the building in half a minute after the sounding of an alarm. 
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In certain districts, where the number of children does not 
warrant the establishment of a regular school under the pro- 
visions of the school ordinance, regulations have been made 
by the Commissioner for the establishment of ‘ assisted 
schools,’ but the average attendance must be at least five pupils 
between the ages of six and sixteen, and the course of studies 
prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. Teachers of 
‘assisted schools’ are also appointed subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner and Superintendent of Schools. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Though the agricultural resources of the Yukon are beyond 
doubt of considerable economic value, yet it must not be con- 
sidered that the territory is suitable for occupation, at the 
present time, by a large number of agriculturists depending 
absolutely upon this industry. A large agricultural community 
can only exist in a country where the produce of such an 
industry can be disposed of at a reasonable profit, or where 
access can be obtained to markets at a distance, provided trans- 
portation rates will permit of fair competition. In the Yukon 
the principal industry is mining, and agricultural development 
must necessarily proceed according to the requirements of the 
population engaged in the mining industry. Farming opera- 
tions can only be successful so long as those who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits produce no more than is required for 
consumption within the Territory. Up to the present time, 
however, the number of agriculturists is not sufficient to supply 
the local demand for farm produce, and the quality of some of 
the products is not quite equal to the imported article; but as 
Professor Macoun has pointed out in his report on the Yukon, 
‘these matters will right themselves in time, but the climate 
must not be blamed for the ignorance of the cultivator.’ Care- 
ful and systematic farming operations, with due regard to the 
peculiarities of the climate, would abolish the importation into 
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the Yukon of many of the agricultural products required by 
the people of Dawson and surrounding districts. If hay, oats, 
potatoes, ete., were grown in such quantities as would supply 
the local market, the price would be much less than is paid at 
the present time for imported products, the transportation rates 
would be avoided and the consumer would derive the benefit. 
Instead of the people of the Yukon paying large sums outside 
of the Teritory for these products, the agriculturists in the 
Yukon would transact the business, and the money would be 
retained in the Territory, and probably invested in such a way 
as would aid in its future development. 


It was computed by Dr. Dawson in 1887 that within the 
drainage area of the Yukon, as far north as Fort Selkirk, there 
was an area of 60,000 square miles, of which a large propor- 
tion might be utilized for the cultivation of crops, and in which 
cattle and horses could be maintained for local purposes. Since 
that time there have been discovered other important agricul- 
tural districts, which would afford ample scope for farming — 
operations, and the extent of territory available for agricultural 
purposes is greatly in excess of the area computed by Dr. 
Dawson. It might be interesting to quote here an extract from 
Dr. Dawson’s report of 1887, showing how much he was im- 
pressed at that time by the agricultural possibilities of the 
Yukon; and it is also important to note that his remarks had 
immediate reference to the Pelly river district and the valley 
of the Lewes :— 

‘To instance a region which produces the general condi- 
tions of the Yukon district and adjacent northern portions of 
British Columbia, we must. turn to the inland provinces of 
Russia, to which allusion has already been made in connection 
with clmatic features. The province of Vologda, in European 
Russia, appears to offer the nearest parallel. It is circum- 
stanced relatively to the western shores of Europe as is this 
district to the western shores of the North American continent. 


> 
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Its area is 155,498 square miles, situated between the 58th 
and 65th degrees of latitude. The climate in both cases is a 
continental one, in which severe winters alternate with warm 
summers, and the actual degrees of cold and heat, so far as our 
information goes, are not dissimilar. There is no very heavy 
rainfall in either region, such as we find near the western coasts 
bordering on the Atlantic and on the Pacific respectively. The 
agricultural products from the province of Vologda are oats, 
rye, barley, hemp, flax and pulse. The mineral products com- 
prise salt, copper, iron and marble, but the precious metals do 
not appear to be important, as in the Yukon district. Horses 
and eattle are reared, and the skins of various wild animals, as 
well as pitch and turpentine, are among the exports. The 
population of the province is 1,161,000.’ 


There is no reason why the agricultural products grown in 
the province of Vologda should not be grown equally as well in 
the Yukon. During the past few years comparatively large 
quantities of oats, potatoes and vegetables have been grown 
along the Yukon valley, particularly in the vicinity of Dawson, 
and in nearly all cases excellent results have been obtained. It 
is computed that the quantity of potatoes grown near Dawson 
last season and placed on the market aggregated 200 tons. It 
has been estimated that the population in the Yukon consumes 
annually over $200,000 worth of potatoes. Potatoes grown 
in the Yukon are quite equal in size to the imported product, 
and when the proper kind of seed is planted in suitable soil and 
attention is given to the cultivation, potatoes can be grown fully 
equal in quality to the best outside product. The best quality 
of potatoes so far have been grown on the islands in the Yukon 
river. On the land surrounding Dawson, either in the valleys 
or on the benches, potatoes of good quality can only be grown 
after the land has been cultivated for a few years. On an island 
in the Yukon river at Ogilvie 175 pounds of potatoes were 
planted on the 12th of May, 1906, and by the first or second 
week in September the crop was ready for lifting, and yielded 
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8,000 pounds. The ground was ploughed as early in April as 
the frost would permit, stable manure and about 300 pounds of 
lime per acre being applied. The potatoes were planted as 
near the surface as possible and hilled up as the vines grew. It 
is estimated that during the present season a much larger quan- 
tity of potatoes will be grown than in former years, and some 
of those interested in agriculture predict that within the next 
few years there will be a sufficient quantity of potatoes grown 
to supply the market. Besides what is required for the local 
market, a considerable quantity of potatoes is shipped every 
year to Fairbanks, and other points in Alaska. 

On an island in the Yukon at Ogilvie three or four bushels 
of oats per acre were sown about the first of May, and harvested 
about the middle of August. The yield was about two tons of 
oat-hay per acre, which was sold at an average of $50 per ton. 
Native hay, averaging one and one-half tons per acre, was also 
harvested about July 15. 

About thirty miles up the Stewart river is what is known 
as the Mazie May ranch, owned by Mr. Samuel Henry. Mr. 
Henry applied for this land in 1897, and in the summer of 
that year harvested 26 tons of native hay. During the last 
five years about 100 acres have been under cultivation, and 
crops of oat-hay have been annually taken from the land. In 
1902, 125 tons of oat and native hay were cut and sold from 
this ranch. Mr. Henry says he has no difficulty in selling all 
the hay he can grow. The native hay is cut about the middle 
of July and the oat-hay about the first of August. After the 
hay is harvested it is placed in stacks for about three weeks, 
and then baled in a 16 by 18 baling press. It is then shipped 
to Dawson by steamer, if possible, and if a steamer is not avail- 
able it is brought down the river on rafts. The rate for carry- 
ing this hay to Dawson, a distance of about 100 miles, is $7.50 
per ton. Mr. Henry has also grown rye and barley, but finds 


the oat-hay most profitable. A mixed lot of 800 pounds of 
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timothy, clover, and red top, was sown on a piece of well 
cultivated land of about eight acres, but the result was unsatis- 
factory. Clover seems to grow well in a wild state around 
Dawson, and there does not seem to be any reason why it 
should not grow equally as well on cultivated land if it is 
properly seeded. Mr. Henry is of opinion that much of the 
seed may have been lost by being covered too deeply. Last year 
the native hay grown on this ranch was sold at from $55 to $60 


per ton. 


In the fall, as soon as the crop has been taken from the 
eround, it is ploughed to a depth of about six inches. As 
early in the spring as possible the land is cultivated, a dise 
harrow being used to cut and pulverize the sod. The seed is 
then sown, covered with a square-tooth harrow and rolled in. 

On a bench at the head of Clear creek, a tributary of the 
Yukon river about three miles below Dawson, the Messrs. 
McCluskey, who own a number of timber berths in that locality, 
had three-quarters of an acre under cultivation last year. Mr. 
It. McCluskey states that the yield of this area during the sum- 
mer of 1908, was as follows: 12,600 lbs. of potatoes, 800 lbs. 
ot cabbage, 500 heads of celery, 10 sacks of carrots, 4 sacks of 
beets, 6 sacks of turnips and 5 rows of peas (the peas grew 
to a height of ten feet.) A small patch of oats ripened and was 
cut on the 28th of August. In this locality the timothy hay 
grows to a height of over 5 feet. 

At the head of Flat creek, about sixteen miles from Dom- 
inion, there is a ranch of 160 acres, on which are grown oat- 
hay, turnips, potatoes, vegetables, and a large quantity of 
native hay is also harvested. On this ranch there are eight 
cows and a bull, hogs, poultry, ete. Dairy farming is carried 
on on a small scale, butter being made, for which there is a 
ready demand on the creeks in the locality. Besides the native 


hay required for the cattle, a large quantity is sold to freighters. 
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It is estimated that along the Flat creek valley there are twenty; 
square miles of good agricultural and meadow land. Of the 
large quantity of excellent native hay which grows wild in this 
valley, only a comparatively small quantity is harvested, apart 
from the ranch, some freighters cutting only as much as is 
required, under permit, for feed for their horses. There are 
also several farms situated along the Klondike valley. 

About four miles up the Pelly there is a farm of 180 acres, 
which supplies oat and native hay to the roadhouses along the 
winter trail, and also to cattlemen who drive cattle over the 
winter trail in the spring, the hay for the cattle being placed 
at different points along the trail. Most of the root crops 
grown in this vicinity are disposed of at the roadhouses along 
the trail. Oats have been ripened and threshed in the Pelly 
district, but not to any great extent. 

In the Duncan and Mayo districts sufficient garden produce 
is grown to fill the requirements of the community; and sufi- 
cient wild hay is cut to supply the local demand. 

The extent of land purchased for agricultural purposes is 
shown in Appendix LY. 

Writing of the agricultural possibilities of the Yukon, Dr. 
Dawson says, that to-day the Yukon Territory ‘may well be 

characterized by the term which has been employed in connec- 
tion with the Mackenzie basin, a portion of “ Canada’s oreat 
reserve.” . . . In the future there is every reason to look for- 
ward to the time when this country (Yukon) will support a 
large and hardy population, attached to the soil and making 
the utmost of its resources.’ 

At the present time, however, we can only say that the 
development of agriculture must necessarily depend upon the 
development of the mining industry. Under existing condi- 
tions the Yukon agriculturist could not possibly compete in 


outside markets. The price of labour is high, and for competi- 
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tion in agricultural products, distance and transportation rates 


are prohibitive. 
HORTICULTURE. 


Many islands in the Klondike valley and along the Yukon 
have been cleared and made into gardens, in which vegetables 
of excellent quality are grown. Last season a comparatively 
small quantity of vegetables were imported, the market 
gardeners near Dawson being almost able to supply the demand. 
The seeds of nearly all vegetables are sown in hot-houses early 
in February, and then transplanted to cold frame boxes, where 
plants which are intended to be planted outside are strength- 
ened and prepared for outside planting. The price of market 
garden produce in Dawson will be found in Appendix IV. 

Writing of the growth of garden produce in the Yukon 
valley, Professor Macoun says: ‘Growth of vegetables is so 
rapid and vigorous that to a person coming from the east it is so 
simply astounding. When I reached Dawson on July 10 
early cabbages were being cut, and on August 5 their weight 
ranged from 3 to 5 pounds. On the 22nd, when I made my 
last visit, hundreds of matured cabbages and cauliflowers had 
been cut and sold. I measured the two lower leaves of a 
cabbage cut the day before, and these placed opposite each 
other had an expansion of 3 feet 9 inches, with a breadth of 16 
inches. I cannot call this even an average one as there were 
hundreds larger, but later in maturing. Cauliflowers were 
from 6 to 10 inches in diameter, but I was told larger ones had 
been cut. 

‘No doubt the constant daylight gives the force necessary 
to expand the growing organs of the vegetables in cultivation, 
but behind the long day are climatic conditions that as yet are 
little understood which in my opinion are the prevailing factor 
in this wonderful growth.’ 


Flower seeds are also sown under glass, and the more 
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sensitive varieties can be replanted in the open by the 24th of 
May. Most flower seeds, however, can be sown in the open 
ground by May 10. Florists say that much of the soil in its 
natural state is detrimental to the bloom of plant life, and that 
it requires to be well worked before successful results can be 
obtained. They prefer the soil taken from the islands and bars 
along the river valleys. This soil requires very little treat- 
ment, and with some additional fertilizer will produce almost 
any flower grown out of doors; which mature before September 
Ist. 

The Iceland poppy grows splendidly in the Yukon, and 
when once planted it seeds itself and continues to spread. In 
some cases the pansy and pink also bloom without replanting, 
even after a very severe winter. 

The bloom and foliage of all plants are strong, bright and 
clean. Sweet peas will grow from 9 to 12 feet in height. 
Canary creeper and Japanese hops will run from 25 to 30 
feet in a season, while the nasturtia grow very rank with foliage 
of immense size. 

The bloom of the stocks, asters and nicotine cannot be sur- 


passed in quantity or quality. 


APPENDICES. 


No. I.—Tariff Items on Mining Machinery. 


Items. 


British 
Pref’ntial 
Tariff. 


Inter-- 
mediate 
Tariff. 


General 


Tariff. 


453 


460 


461 


Telephone and telegraph instruments, 


Manufactures, articles or wares of 


Sundry articles of metal as follows, 


Machinery and appliances of iron or 


electric and galvanic batteries, elec- 
tric motors, dynamos, generators, 
sockets, insulators of all kinds;) 
electric apparatus, n.o.p.; boilers, 
n.o.p.; and all machinery composed 
wholly, or in part of iron or steel, 
n.o.p.; and iron and stee! castings, 
and iron or steel integral parts of 
all machinery specified in this item. | 


iron or steel or of which iron and 
steel (or either) are the component | 
materials of chief value, n.o.p...... 


when for use exclusively in mining 
or metallurgical operations, viz. :— 
Diamond drills, not including the 
motive power; coal cutting machines, 
except percussion coal cutters; coal 
heading machines; coal augers; ro- 
tary coal drills; core drills; miners’ 
safety lamps and parts thereof, also 
accessories for cleaning, filling and 
testing such lamps; electric or mag- 
netic machines for separating or 
concentrating iron ores; furnaces for 
the smelting of copper, zine and 
nickel ores; converting apparatus for, 
metallurgical processes in metals; 
copper plates, plated or not; machin- 
ery for extraction of precious metals 
by the chlorination or cyanide pro- 
cesses; amalgam safes; automatic 
ore samplers; automatic feeders; re- 
torts; mercury pumps; pyrometers;| 
bullion furnaces; amalgam cleaners; 
blast furnace blowing engines; 
wrought iron tubing, butt or lap 
welded, threaded or coupled or not, 
over four inches in diameter; and/| 
integral parts of all machinery men-, 
IONE IMs > Dig hiLeLA. «aes ee eek 


steel, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, and elevators, and machin- 
ery of floating dredges, when for 
use exclusively in alluvial gold min- 
TER Or tees Meee lee tas Ghee denaites munit 
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Free 


Tree. 


25) p.C: 


27% p.c. 


TF ree. 


Free. 


Free. 


Tree. 
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No. I.—Tariff Items on Mining Machinery.—Con. 


| British Inter- General 
Items. | we Pref’ntial mediate 
Tariff. ‘Wenenii Tariff. 


461laiIron or steel pipe not butt or lap 
| welded, and wirebound wooden 
| pipe. not less than thirty inches in- 
ternal diameter, when for use ex- 
clusively in alluvial gold mining... . 5 p.c. cea (oats LOSpsc 
4642 |Blowers of iron or steel of a class or 
kind not made in Canada, for use 
in the smelting of ores, or in the 
reduction, separation or refining of 
metals; rotary kilns, revolving 
roasters and furnaces of metal of 
a class or kind not made in Canada, 
designed for roasting ore, mineral, 
rock or clay; furnace slag trucks 
and slag pots of a class or kind not 
WerscevkalemicM@O/wotVot pee iriaKenee Al, Ars Free. Free. Free. 
469 Well-drilling machinery and appa- 
ratus of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, for drilling for water, 
natural gas and oil, and for pros- 
pecting for minerals, not to include 
MOtIVEYDO Wer wernt een ens 2 ak Free. Free. Irree. 
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SUMMARY. 
———— Lbs. At Total 

o cts. So) Cts: 
Hing, Salmonies -5 eee eee ee ee 81,500 O-15 101,500 00 
Doe Salmon? 1.7 ae ee ee | 15,000 0 06 900 00 
White Fish ley. toes sbi eae eens tee a 69,500 | O 25 175,379.00 
Trout, [ia kee: seta erat ae a ene eee estas acc he 24,400 O 35 8,540 OO 
Bickerel 252° di. 40 idee eae Renee oe oon. eee ee 4,000 Q 20 800 O00 
Liar COC Seeercts spe hear eae ue ttre aca. aed 5,500 O 10 550 OO 
ALL DOGREe ae & Re eae Tee neo ee | 7,000 O 25 1,750 00 
Greviing aie 3a ee tek 12) ae ae eae 52,000 0 25 13,000 00 
Mixedvandicaaree fish: oc: s.-s-7r ee eee eer | 7,200 0 10 720 00 
| 145,135 00 

Nip, 1MGE. 

LUMBER PRICE LIST. 


Yukon Saw Mill Company. 


1x 4 Size. [ 
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1x12 
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Shiplap 1 x 6 and 1x8 
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abe, 


TaBLE showing the extent of land purchased for agricul- 
tural purposes in the vicinity of Dawson, on the Klondike 


Stewart and Pelly rivers and at Selkirk. 


Description. | & 
—— © Locality. Acreage. 
Group Lot. | & 
93 DAN VCCSLR aN SO leet amet metre aapee rs Re Re mes? Seana aoe ow | 10: 
61 2 a aT AE Bie ca a ar San pO ae a aS ae 80. 
9 (W. 4) | RR En Cee eee ETS ie a son. ayia AAS ee 80- 
166 2 | eGR CEO lo Sear ce ckir at a ot er ya ee a 40 - 
167 2 ge oy Se tig AUN oar gratis cmepricts Cee eee aaa De fe al 60 
ar 2 | SLT sa Boe a GPE SS Coa a a | 80 
10 2 Sie DP OM ES aeho aa he taeuerie 8..Bin Eitius ea aia ea eee | SO 
9 2, cg Block LS | 
9 Dy | es 4 of town lots, blocks B, D, C, and 
IDLO Cleswl wa tae ates ee ten trae la br 
Island in Yukon River about 14 aes 
Belo wo Wa wer ayia po secu ie se tis" 40 
163 Z| Islands in Yukon River opposite Klon-| 
dike City, thence up-stream 14 miles.) 11-85 
82 2 Islands in Yukon River opposite Klon- 
dike City, thence up-stream 14 miles.| 10-16 
88 Pa age I he etre ok ce Te ne ee eee bre 
89 2 Islands in Yukon River between Daw- 
son and Swede Creek. . ee a) L9e28 
164 2 Islands in Yukon River between Daw- 
son and Swede Creek.............-| 69: 
412 FAN ONG) folsrt Rom O ks Ho Ghe ©; gersl cy Reon Wey rac SRORaE Saree eon LO 
345 2 |L. L. Yukon from opposite Klondike City, thence 
UMS URANUS smears tus on telcok «cn detsy\<cexsmme obehs | 40 
101 2 |L. L. Yukon from opposite Klondike City, thence 
APWeetle alum eMviles mun ee, mwa hese iss aha k ede ae | 25 
137 2 |L. L. Yukon from opposite Klondike City, thence 
UPscuica noes my cau, Supe eke ret te Ne Be cedien nS MOE: 20- 
TSO OL Nee tLe ols. oY akon” trom opposite Klondike City, aoe 
WD aeeVeanin 2 Th lLesmres. sete meet Pr diy 5 xchat tee el es 15:5 
102 2 |L. L. Yukon from opposite Klondike City, Hhewee! 
Wp—sore ata lian ti leie eerie Mike ee ie seine.) te at a haere ae 10 
262 2 L. L. Yukon from opposite Klondike City, thence 
Upsciteatmi LS umtles tea ce sett es Ste tees aha Vac oo. 
168 2 |L. L. Yukon from opposite Klondike City, thence 
PRESS VAgcr Naik Je se cabl (Sc. Oars! ol ack Meeks ana mae rte ener eae rge 147 -10 
186 2 /L. L. Yukon River from opposite Klondike City, 
Portions of EHEC ew -sbreAIis Ua ayiiles feminns. fe scree cw vletadersto 256 -O0 
190 2 |L. L. Yukon River from opposite Klondike City, 
GHencernup-streainn UM). kr. wats igkacs 2 os eere mst ees er GLO 
165 2 |L. L. Yukon River from opposite Klondike City,| 
thence up-stream 14 miles... | 23 -O00 
168 2 L. L. Yukon River from opposite ‘Klondike ‘City, 
LNenCe. Upstream le mes ol oiire esheets whens 0) 29-42 
14 2 |Island at mouth of Klondike River................| 16:36 
96 EOIN GY G1 EN BS ays ete, 25 antsy ARS lr a | DOL 
14 2 eR ice SI RUN Me Re te. SPOS Sanpete os, ying Genes ot Store 22 -00 
8 DeLana bo ve: Ogi vie DIGGS ga cases: oc Male oats 32 -00 
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No. IV.—TAaB.LE showing the extent of land purchased for agricul- 
tural purposes in the vicinity of Dawson, &e.—Con. 


Description. = 

— S Locality. Acreage. 
Group, Lote Vics 

87 2 \L. L. Klondike River about 24 miles above Rock 

Grea See eiise CReTN CS Gb cae ls) TERE ce WOR ca 132-88 

Adj OInINGsa lO ViG-ATOR. 221.714 ere Rte erm ees ct. 40 -00 

Northvor Group log Ol, Group 2 erase eee 51-55 

\ 55 -00 

i ib Yukon River Hast: of Gr Leal 92 Gi ee) 67 -OO 

\| 40-00 

Lela Y dion. es. 1.701 Gr, la 92 Ge eee ee eee 40 -O00 

Dela yYokon ts N; Woot Gre at00 «Groupies 59 -50 

Leoreyukon Ries WwW fol Grrl eLO 2s 22 eee 76-00 

7&8 BO NSCOwaros LOIVET. cts cv coe tu eee teen see aie eee eae 310-00 

Sele yar fk. alte oe eRe & cme dren mee ray ee 100 -00 

Rel Pelly River; 2amiles from mouth w.2.02 4.5 .- 20-00 

| 180-00 

| about 4 miles from mouth... . 80-00 

Potala crenee rg yes aan teehee ter tte 2605 -61 


*The above lst does not include a number of small locations on the right limit 
of the Lewes river above Selkirk. 


Since the coming into force of the Homestead Regulations 
of the 23rd of July, 1906, twelve entries for homesteads have 
been granted by the Crown Timber and Land Agent at 
Dawson. 
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RETAIL PRICES AT DAWSON. 
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3 plug, 1.00 
13.25 sack. 


8 lbs., 1.00 
12 lbs., 1.00 
0 25 
O 25 
0 25 
5 tins-1.00 
1 00 
0 25 
| 1 25 
| 0 50 
| 1 25 
1 25 
1.00 per tin 
1 00 
1 00 
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| 0 50 
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50, 75, 1.26 


Tomato vines, Dawson, Y.T. 
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